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A S URE [ NVESTMENT 


HE premiums paid for Life Insurance 
protection represents an investment. 


The investment is a sound one because of: 
Actuarial foundation 
Supervision by State officials 
Millions of dollars have thus been dis- 


tributed in fulfillment of contracts. The 
money has been used to free homes of mort- 


gages, educate children and keep families 
intact. 


In 1925 the ten leading life insurance 
companies of the United States paid to 
policy holders the sum of $865,780, 727, of 
which $141,804,384 was The Prudential’s 
share. There is no more important form 
of trusteeship. Everybody should learn all 
they can about it. 








THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


me <=. 
PRUDENTIAL <5 - Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 
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See If You Can Catch Mother 


On These Questions 
Ask her which is the world’s most dependable 


baking powder? The world’s most economical baking 
powder? The world’s biggest selling baking powder? 


The chances are a thousand to onethatshewill 


answer “Calumet.” Because most thoughtful mothers are 
acquainted with Calumet Baking Powder and use it in preference to 
all other brands—they know that it is pure—sure and produces whole- 
some, healthful Bakings. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


HE usefulness of this Kentucky 

Mountain number in_ teaching 
lessons of history, citizenship, and the 
arts, will be apparent to any teacher 
who utilizes faithfully the excellent 
suggestions and projects for study 
given by Miss Geyer in the Lesson 
Plan. The unique cover map will fix 
the physical geography of the Appa- 
lachian region in the pupils’ minds, 
while the frontispiece story, and ar- 
ticles on Miss Furman, coverlets, bal- 
lads, and poetry, will bring a keen 
realization of the contribution of these 
sturdy mountain people to America. 


Many of an older generation will 
recall with pleasure the delightful 
stories called “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall. Miss Hall, 
now Mrs. William A, Obenchain, of 
Dallas, Texas, is the leading American 
authority on the art of hand weaving, 
and the Scholastic takes pride in pre- 
senting her informing article on “The 
Hand-woven Coverlet.” Miss Joseph- 
ine McGill, author of the brief article 
about balladry, was a musician of dis- 
tinction, who before her untimely death 
had composed “Duna” and other fine 
songs, and published the first collec- 
tion of the old English ballads and 
airs still sung in the mountains. 


iO} 

Mr. Charles Grafly gives us the 
basis of a sane appreciation of the ele- 
ments of great sculpture. His article 
rounds out the series which has been 
published during the semester on the 
graphic and plastic arts. In the issue 
of May 29, Mr. Witter Bynner will 
present the last of the literary subjects 
in the series, Poetry. 

1c} 

The editors are now deeply engaged 
in sifting the great mass of manu- 
scripts submitted by Scholastic students 
for the Spring Student-Written Num- 
ber, to be published May 15. Their 
first impression is that, while the num- 
ber of manuscripts submitted is larger 
than ever, the general level of excel- 
lence is more uniform. 


Saplings, the Scholastic’s first collec- 
tion of student-written verse and prose, 
chosen from the last two student com- 
petitions is now off the press, and has 
won the applause of every critic whu 
has seen it. A copy can be obtained 
for $1.50, but the edition is limited and 
an early order is necessary to insure 
receiving it. It is a book worthy of 
permanent preservation in the library 
of any lover of beauty. 


The SCHOLASTIC is pubmshed every-other-week, except during the months of July and August, by The Scholastic Publishing Com 
pany, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. M. R, Robinson, President; G. H. McCracken, Vice-President; A. E. Freedel. 
Secretary and Treasurer. Contents fully copyrighted, 1926. ; : t 
vania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Single copies 15 cents; yearly subscription $2.00. Specia! rates in quantities to one address. 
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A Kentucky Mountain Home 


T seems almost impossible to believe that there are thou- 

sands of American families living today in log houses 
such as this under the primitive conditions of the old 
frontier. Yet if we visit the great belt of the Southern 
highlands—a strip two hundred miles wide running from 
West Virginia to Alabama—we shall find four million 
people of pure English and Scotch descent, who have been 
shut off from the railroads, telephones, books, and news- 
papers of the nineteenth century, and who have never 
traveled farther than a day’s horseback ride. The shallow 
streams flowing in trough-like valleys formed the only 
roads through the labyrinth of interminable mountains. 
Many soldiers of the Revolution were paid by grants of 
land in this region, divided on a map regardless of topog- 
raphy. But when they built their log houses on the narrow 
bottom lands, they found it a herculean task to clear the 
steep hillsides for planting. The whole family worked. 
There were no books nor schools, and a few “Old Hard- 
shell Babtist” preachers gave them occasionally their only 
knowledge of religion. Generation after generation grew 
up with no improvement in their standard of living, “the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

Each family satisfied its own needs. The burden fell 
heaviest upon the mother, who married as young as twelve 
or fourteen and reared families averaging ten or twelve 
children. She had not only the care of the children and 
the house, but it was her task to milk the cows, tend the 
stock, carry water long distances, make the garden, and 
work in the fields in summer. In the fall she cleaned the 
wool, carded it, and dyed it with wild root dyes. In 
winter she sat at her loom and wove yard upon yard of 
linsey-woolsey, jeans, blankets, and coverlets, while her 
husband “rested” or rode to the county seat to talk politics. 





At night, seated on hickory split chairs around the open 
fireplace, she knit the family stockings while her “ole man” 
picked the banjo or ancient “dulcimer” as he sang his 
ballads. At thirty she was an old woman, often a grand- 
mother, and fifty years were seldom lived out by a “good, 
hard-workin’ woman.” 

We can realize how even our English language has 
changed in the last century when we compare it with that 
spoken in the mountains. Many words now obsolete with 
us are still in common usage. The ending “ies” is added 
to form the plural, as “posties,” “beasties.” “It” is always 
given an “h” sound. The baby’s dirty face is “mottled,” and 
its dress “all gormed up.” They shout, “Begone you vil- 
lain” to the dog, even as in Shakespeare. The pronuncia- 
tion of common words is so different that mountain chil- 
dren can scarcely understand the “fotched-on” (brought 
in from outside) teachers from the “level land.” 

About twenty-five years ago, the rich coal veins in the 
mountains were discovered, and railroad development be- 
gan in the more accessible parts. District schools, though 
taught by unlettered mountaineers, were opened for a few 
months each fall, and mission schools in most of the county 
seats. This slight contact with the outside world has 
brought many changes to the mountaineer. The family 
feuds, by which the mountaineers have been traditionally 
characterized, have largely died out. Their capacity for 
learning has not degenerated, but has been kept keen by 
the sharp struggle for existence. They are so eager to learn 
that no sacrifice is too great that will bring the coveted 
chance for “book-larnin’.”. When we see the records of 
the mountain men and women who have gone out to col- 
lege and achieved a place in the world, we are constrained 
to believe, with the eugenists of today, that blood will tell, 
no matter what the environment has been. 
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Uncle Tutt’s Typhoids 


By Lucy Furman 


T was three days before the opening of the women’s 
school in mid-August that Susanna Reeves, their 
visitor from the Blue Grass, rode off behind Uncle 

Tutt Logan as volunteer nurse for the family of five, 
renters on his place, down with typhoid. 

When Susanna stepped into the door of the tumble- 
down cabin up the hollow from Uncle Tutt’s house, the 
five sick persons, a man and a little boy in one bed, a 
woman and two little girls in the other, lay in their 
soiled day-clothing among the dingy quilts—there were 
no sheets. A boy of seven sat on the floor, trying to 
pacify two dirty, wailing babies. A piece of fat meat 
dripped over a meal-barrel in one corner, and flies 
swarmed everywhere. 

“Hit’s beyand a man-person,” said Uncle Tutt, 
with a gesture of despair. “I never knowed where to 
begin at. A woman is called for.” 

Susanna’s heart was in her shoes, but she made no 
sign. “The first thing,” she said, “is to fill the wash- 
kettle there in the yard and build a fire under it. While 
you do that, I must try to find a place where these 
babies can be taken care of. Is there no woman in 
the neighborhood?” 

“Milly Graham is the most nighest,” he replied. 
“She lives about two-whoops-and-a-holler up Trouble- 
some, and is as clever-turned a woman as ever I seed, 
with not more’n nine or ten of her own.” 

Susanna quickly washed some of the dirt off the 


Susanna had explained the situation, ““T'wo more hain’t 
nothing to me, nohow, with sech a mess of my own.” 

“I heared about Uncle Tutt’s typhoids, and I 
would have went right down; but that-air next-to-least- 
one of mine is creupy and chokes so bad I’m afeared to 
leave hit a minute, and all is jest a-getting over measles. 
Onliest time I been off the place in a year was to the 
quare women’s Working, the Fourth ef July. I mus- 
tered the whole biling and tuck ’em down-along, and had 
as fine a time as ever I seed. But that was where they 
all kotched them measles. I mind you a-being there 
that day—I allus remembered you from them pretty 
black eyes and that lavish of black hair. 

“Them renters of his’n I hain’t never got acquainted 
with; they hain’t belongers here—jest blowed in one day 
about corn-planting time in Aprile. I seed ’em go down 
one morning about sunup, the man big and stout, with 
a pole on his back and a babe on one arm, the woman 
pore and puny and all drug-out from packing tother 
baby. Most people in these parts don’t confidence 
strangers and furriners, but Uncle Tutt tuck pity-sake 
on ’em and allowed they could stay and crap for him, 
and give ’em ’steads and kivers and cheers and sechlike 
gear. They allowed their name was Johnson, and they 
come from Magoffin. Hit’s quare, folks being that fur 
from home; hit’s quare, too, they don’t never put foot 
off’n the place. But maybe hit’s right. I'll lay the 
woman’s right anyways—she’s as good-countenanced 





faces, hands, and feet of the 
babies, one of whom was two years 
old, the other less than one, sought 
in vain for clean things to put on 
them, and then, with the help of 
the small boy, George, took them 
up the creck. 

Milly Graham, who was lifting 
clothes out of a steaming kettle : 
by the water’s edge and “battling” nae 
them on a smooth stump, laid 


“Hit’ll sartain kill ’em to wash ’em 
when they’re sick; I never in all my life 
and travels heared of sech doin’s.” 
That was Uncle Tutt’s comment as the 
volunteer nurse from the women’s 
school began her care of the mountain 
family of typhoid patients. The condi- 
tions and characters of this story are a 
rendition of situations and 
types of humanity characteristic of the 
Southern Appalachians. 


as ever I seed.” 

Returning to the cabin with the 
little boy, who seemed old and 
quiet beyond his years, Susanna 
found the water boiling in the big 
kettle, and in the teeth of Uncle 
Tutt’s solemn warnings and dire 
prophecies,—“Hit’ll_ sartain_ kill 
em to wash ’em when they’re sick ; 
I never in all my life and travels 
heared of sech doings,”—and with 





down her battling stick and came The story, taken from “The Glass his very reluctant assistance, 
forward, barefooted and_ kind- Window,” ‘by Lucy Furman, is re- bathed the five patients and got 
faced, followed by a train of tow- printed here through the courteous per- them into the nightgowns the 
heads. mission of the author and the pub- women had sent, then cleared away 


“Sartain I’ll take ’em in, pore lishers, Little, Brown & Company. 





the soiled covers and put the 








lettle scraps,” she said, when 


women’s sheets on the lumpy shuck 








mattresses. Then, after meat and meal-barrel had 
been removed to Uncle Tutt’s, the joists and walls were 
washed down with strong suds, and the floor scrubbed, 
first with a broom, then with a scrub-brush. 

Uncle Tutt went home to get dinner for himself, 
Susanna, and little George, and to bring milk for the 
sick ones, and he was then sent back to the forks after 
mosquito netting for the doors and windows, and the 
doctor; for a Forks boy, Doctor Benoni Swope, had 
just come back from medical school to be the first 
physician in his community. 

When at last the day was almost over, and Uncle 
Tutt was leaving the cabin to get supper, he said, 
looking back through the net-curtained doorway to the 
two white beds, “Looks pine-blank like a passel of corps 
laid out in yander. If I was to wake up and find one 
of them shrouds on me and a burying-sheet drawed 
over, I’d give hit up I was everly dead and gone!” 

Next morning the sick woman, who the day before 
had said nothing save to assure herself the babies were 
in safe hands, lying all day with dull, suffering eyes 
fixed on the doorway, said weakly to Susanna, while 
the latter was gently washing her face, “You look 
gooder to me than ary angel.” 

Susanna laid a hand on the drawn, troubled brow. 
“I’m so very glad to be here,” she said; “and every- 
thing will be all right now—you must just stop worry- 
ing, and rest, and get well.” 

Two slow tears trickled from beneath the closed lids. 
A little later, when Susanna had washed the worn 
hands and was about to turn away, the fingers closed 
spasmodically upon her own. “You don’t aim to go 
away, do you?” asked the frightened voice. 

“Not at all,” replied Susanna. “Not once until you 
are all well again.” 

The patient sighed deeply—a sigh that carried an 
utmost burden of care and sorrow—and then, as if in 
apology, said quickly, “ ’Pears like I’m all werried-out, 
hit’s been so long!” 

“Yes, I know it has seemed long since you got down, 
though it is really only a few days.” 

The woman shook her head weakly. “Not that,” 
she said in a low tone, “not that!” Then she opened 
her eyes as if frightened at her words. “My wits they 
must be a-wandering,” she explained. 

The rest of the day she lay quiet, with eyes, as 
usual, on the doorway. Her husband, a strong, well- 
built young man, also lay always silent, one hand under 
his pillow, inscrutable eyes on the door. 

“She looks to me as if she had some dreadful 
trouble on her mind,” said Susanna to Uncle Tutt that 
evening. “What do you suppose it is?” 

“Hit’s been that way ever sence they come—Bill 
allus silent and surly, Cory narvious as a skairt rabbit.” 

“He looks much younger than she does.” 

“He’s got a reason for it, by grab—That-air Bill 
is the triflingest sluggardly do-nothing ever I come 
acrost! Strikes about one lick with a hoe to her three, 
and allus leaves her take the bottom row. That’s the 
kind of a cuss he is! But he’s a fine pretty feller to 
look at, and she worships his tracks in the mud, and 
works herself pine-blank to a shadder for him and his 
offsprings—works, and worries too.” He stopped and 
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pulled a stem of grass and began to chew on it, then 
said, in a confidential tone: 

“You mind that-air weepon he keeps under his pil- 
low, with his thumb allus nigh the trigger, and wouldn’t 
nowise have took away?” 

“Ves,” 

“And how he keeps his eyes, like she keeps hern, 
everly fixed on the door?” 

“T-.” 

“Well, the way I riddle hit out, he’s maybe a mean 
man that has got into a leetle trouble somewheres—kilt 
somebody, say, and is hiding out here. I never tuck 
the leastest stock in their being from up Magoffin way ; 
I’d sooner believe hit was ary other p’int of the com- 
pass—or their name being Johnson, either. No, the 
very minute I laid eyes on ’em I suspicioned they was 
hunting a hole to hide in. But I knowed too, from the 
woman’s face, she was a right woman, and I allowed 
here with me was as safe a place for ’em to hide out as 
anywheres. If he had kilt ten men or was the very old 
Devil hisself, I wouldn’t give him up and break pore 
Cory’s heart. My sympathies allus was with the 
womenfolks—’pears like the universe is again’ ’em.” 





Doctor Benoni, after his visit the following morning, 
shook his head ominously when Susanna followed him 
to the porch. “A very sick woman,” he said; “vitality 
all gone to begin with. She’ll not pull through typhoid.” 

In the mid-afternoon, while Susanna was giving her 
the second temperature-bath of the day, for her fever 
ran very high, she said deprecatingly, “I hate for you 
to do so much nasty work for me. I allow you have 
sot on a silk piller all your days!” 

“T suppose I have,” replied Susanna, in a startled 
and contrite tone, “but I’m very much ashamed of it 
now, and want to make up for it by being of some use.” 

“You so good to look at I can’t hardly keep my 
hands off’n you. I allus did love pretty people. Your 
hair—I wisht I could feel hit !” 

Susanna bent her head and laid one of the feeble 
hands on the thick waves of her hair. 

“Now hain’t hit pretty and saft! I follered having 
saft hair myself when I was young, but gee-oh! that’s 
ben so long I can’t hardly ricollect hit !” 

“Why, you’re not that old,” said Susanna. “People 
never get too old to remember their youth.” 

“Yes, they do. Hit’s a long time; seems as fur 
away as if hit never was; and I’m a old woman—twenty- 
three year’ old I am!” 

“Twenty-three!” exclaimed Susanna, in utter 
amazement, for she had supposed Cory at least thirty- 
five. ‘Why, twenty-three is not old a bit—it’s young. 
It’s just my age.” 

It was Cory’s turn to be astonished. “No woman 
couldn’t look as young as you and be twenty-three,” she 
said. “You hain’t seed sixteen yet.” 

“T am twenty-three,” insisted Susanna, “but I con- 
sider it young, not old. You must have been just a 
child when you married.” 

“Nigh fifteen I was.” 

“And at twenty-three the mother of six—Good 
Heavens!” exclaimed Susanna. “No wonder you are 
worn out! But you'll have a chance for a long rest 
in bed now, to get back your (Continued on Page 29) 
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“Mothering on Perilous” 
By Helen Vaughan Rue 


the whip, and the jolt wagon started on its 
forty-five mile journey from the end of the rail- 
road to the Hindman Settlement School, in the Ken- 
tucky Mountains. When the mules were not struggling 


F \ HE mule team strained in answer to the crack ef 





years of sickness and sorrow, and she had no time for 
writing. Now, with all the thrilling tales of her thir- 
teen little Mountaineers waiting to be teld, she began 
writing again, and the Mothering on Perilous stories 
appeared about 1910, later published in book form 








’ through the stiff mud or fording the creeks, they pulled (Macmillan Company). Any one who has read the 
t the wagon crashing up over shelv- irresistible story of those very real 
K ing rocks and logs fallen across the po ie "A: boys can undewstand the attrac- 
; road, if the narrow trail used ian Ee tion that kept Miss Furman in 
J mainly for “nag travel” could be a : Hindman as housemother for suc- 
e called a road. For thirteen hours Da, ine? ceeding generations of young bar- 
. the young woman passenger clung barians. Though she was too frail 
e to her seat and wished she were most of the time to keep up with 
d back in the “level land,” only to her strenuous task and still find 
is find at nightfall that she had come time for writing, she began again 
d but twenty-six miles. Next morn- in 1921 to publish the Quare 
Pe ing, fortified by two pillows she Women stories of the beginnings of 
1e had purchased, she was able to see the settlement work, in the Atlan- 
the beauty of the wild valleys and tic Monthly, and in October, 1925, 
o, the steep cornfields, as she jolted The Glass Window. Both of these 
m along, and to wonder about the have been collected and published 
a lives of the forlorn people who in book form by Little, Brown and 
dwelt in the log houses. At dusk Company. 
er of the second day, Lucy Furman, Though Miss Furmai has at 
er racked and aching, was lifted from last had to give up her active work 
aT the wagon at her journey’s end. at Hindman, it is to be hoped that 
ve Desperately lonely since her she will continue her literary pro- 
only sister had married and gone duction, for no one else can write 
ed when death claimed the last of <a with such sympathetic understand- 
it those she loved at home, she had ae ing of the mountain people of the 
2” determined to find a life of useful- in alle: egies ™ Southern Appalachians. John 
z s ‘ sat wondering what if 7% or - 
ny ness, if not happiness, in the little anything would be the’ v2" | Fox’s stories were the first to at- 
ur settlement school in the mountains. proper literary milk for + soe ence tract attention to these interesting 
The school had been founded about my babes.” f Ne #2 Americans of the Cumberland 
ble ten years before in this remote cor- Lucy Furman plateau. His novels threw a 
ner of the mountains by two young _— for thirteen untutored little mountain — glamour of romance about the in- 
7 eae, oys she had no time to think of herself. See ; . 
ng college women from Louisville. dividual hero, with the picturesque 
it’s The people were eager to learn not only reading and’ mountains as a background. There have been other 
writing but all the ways of the “quare women from the writers, perhaps less successful, who have followed in 
ple level country.” No work could, she thought, be more the style he set, until we recognize today an unreal 
interesting than this which showed such amazing stereotype labeled “a Southern Mountain story.” It¢ is 
fur changes in the children in a few months of schooling, refreshing, then, when we read Miss Furman’s chron- 
ty- and in the whole countryside in a few a Quickly icles, to find that her people are living folk like our 
she found her place as mother for thirteen little boys , , ‘ 
| alien gf : . neighbors, even though viewed through the perspective 
ter who were living in the settlement for the first time that ; as ‘ bt 
ty- fall. And as they became contented and happy in her and dialect of an unfamiliar environment. She has 
ng. love, her own sorrows softened and receded. A mother lived with them so long that she can think as they do, 
of thirteen has no time to think of herself. Her health can set down the adventures and tragedies that come 
nan improved with outdoor work in planning the farm and into the lives even of isolated highlanders as a nar- 
she garden “craps,” beautifying the school grounds, and rative of fact rather than of fiction. Most of her 
gradually building up a splendid Jersey dairy. Her stories, written in this vivid simplicity of style, have 
-on- boys did this work under her direction to earn their actually happened. 
toa way through school, and learned to be modern farmers. The pen of Lucy Furman has humanined the mount- 
Miss Furman had always been writing. When she ain people. We feel we know them when we read her 
Mail was still a young girl in her home at Henderson, books. They create in us a desire to go posthaste to 
ae Kentucky, several of her short stories appeared in the Kentucky and make friends with our brothers in home- 
oant Century Magazine. In 1897 the Century published her spun, still living the eighteenth century in the very 
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first book, Tales of a Sanctified Town. Then came the 


kernel of America. 
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Why a May Day? 


By Carl Holliday 


\ , YHOEVER started the custom of celebrating 
May Day? Why should May first have so 
much honor? We shall never know. All that 
we can know is that the custom of welcoming this par- 
ticular day is as old as the written history of man. 
Far back before the time of the Caesars the Phoeni- 
cians observed May Day as the 
special day for honoring their 
chief god, Baal, and even before 
them the Ammonites chose this 
date for celebrating the power 
of their deity, Moloch, in such 
a manner that the Bible speaks 
in scorn of the “abomination of 
the Ammonites.”’ 








Only meagre descriptions of 
the doings of these last men- 
tioned people remain, but we 
know rather accurately how 
those early Phoenicians acted 
on the first of May. For in- 
stance, we know that they built 
huge bonfires in the open spaces 
of every city, and in order to 
calm the anger of the gods of 
the sun, threw into these fires 
many a small child or infant. 
This done, men, women, and 
children worked themselves into 
a frenzy and danced wildly 
about an image sect up in the 
public square. And from this 
image about which they danced 
came the modern flower-be- 
decked May-pole. 

These Phoenicians were the greatest travellers of 
antiquity, and they succeeded in spreading their May 
Day idea throughout western Europe. The natives of 
France, Holland, and Ireland even improved on the 
atrocities of their teachers, and, mingling the Phoenician 
rites with Druidic ceremonies, made the day memorable, 
according to their lights. 


i 


The May feast of those north Europeans was rough 
enough, but the ceremony immediately following it was 
literally deadly. In a basket were placed a heap of 
chunks of cake, one of which was blackened with char- 
coal, and the young men were each compelled to seize 
one without looking. The man holding the blackened 
cake was required to throw himself into a huge fire for 
propitiation of the gods. The Druids on that day 
honored especially their god Bel, and to this hour many 
Scotch Highlanders and Irish peasants light bonfires 
on May Day and speak of the occasion as Beltime. 


The Romans began the celebration of May Day in 
241 B.C. The year before had been one of very poor 
harvests, and the nation reselved to dedicate the first 
day of May to Flora, the goddess of fertility. Thus 
originated the Floralda, which soon degenerated into a 
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Tue Maypo.e oN THE VILLAGE GREEN 
This characteristic ceremony 
drew upon the Robin Hood legend, identifying the 
Queen of the May with Maid Marian. 


period of debauchery almost equalling the fantastic 
tricks of the Phoenicians. 

From the tenth to the fifteenth century there was 
carried out in almost all of eastern Europe and the 
British Isles a ceremony known as “bringing in the 
May.” At dawn every young man went to the woods 
and cut a branch or vine which 
he placed in front of the home 
of his beloved. Naturally this 
going to the woods became so 
popular that the lady-loves 
themselves at length went out 
with the young cavaliers, and 
frequently forgot to bring back 
the foliage until sunset! There 
in the forest or sometimes on 
the village green the prettiest 
girl was crowned Queen of the 
May, the Morrice dance was 
given, and vines or garlands or 
ribbons were wound about a tree 
or May-pole. 
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Of course, under such cir- 
cumstances nobody worked on 
May Day, and at length labor- 
ing men seized upon the occa- 
sion to assemble and discuss 
their difficulties and their gen- 
eral condition. Well did May 
Day of 1517 deserve its his- 
torical name of Evil May Day; 
for it was on that date that the 
master-workers and the ap- 
prentices of London fomented a 
riot against foreign laborers. 
Sixteen of their leaders were hanged and four hundred 
were dragged, with halters about their necks, to West- 
minster, where only their pathetic pleas to King Henry 
VIII saved them from death. 

It may have been the knowledge of this old custom 
of meetings of European laborers on May’ Day that 
led the American Federation of Labor in its convention 
at St. Louis in 1888, on the suggestion of Samuel 
Gompers, to set aside May first as a labor holiday and 
a special day when agitation should be made for an 
eight-hour work-day. With this example before it, the 
French Labor Congress chose the same day for a na- 
tional demonstration of the toilers’ power. But tem- 
porarily the American effort failed, and when the idea 
was revived, a September date was chosen. 

Not so with the French. Their May Day was a 
remarkable success, and the idea spread until the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Congress at Brussels in 1891 
called upon all nations to adopt the first day of May as 
an International Labor Day. Then in 1892 at the Labor 
Congress at Zurich the same demand went forth, the 
purpose being to demonstrate “the brotherhood of the 
workingmen, regardless of (Concluded on Page 18) 
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The Hand-Woven Coverlet 


By Eliza Calvert Hall 
Author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” “A Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets,” etc. 


HE renaissance of the hand-wover coverlet is one 
of the most interesting stories in the history of 
textile art, and it is fitting that an article on 

coverlets should appear in this number of the Scholastic, 
for it is largely to the mountain women of Kentucky 
and other Southern states that we owe the preservation 
of this art of coverlet weaving with its beautiful de- 
signs, beautiful colors, and still more beautiful names. 
We know that the splendor of color in these fabrics 
comes from the dyes that the mountain woman makes 
from barks and herbs and her magical “blue-pot.” We 
know that the names with which she christens her cover- 
lets are the product of her own imagination; but the 
designs—who can say in what far country and what 
long dead civilization these had their origin? | The 
women of the Kentucky mountains are weaving designs 
that their foremothers brought to this country from 
England or Scotland, but we cannot say that these pat- 
terns are English or Scotch for they are found also in 
the hand-weaving done by Italian peasants. These 
forms of beauty are old as Beauty itself, and the com- 
mon property of those who create beauty with pencil, 
brush, or loom. 

When I discovered that the mountain women and 
the Italian peasants were weaving the same designs I ex- 
pected to find a new coverlet nomenclature as rich in 
history and romance as were the long lists of names of 
designs common in the mountains. I expected the 
imagination of the Italians to manifest itself here as 
in other and higher forms of art. But I was disap- 
pointed in this. The Italian weaver has no names that 
match with “Path of the Sunbeam,” “Soul of the 
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There is some- 
thing magnifi- 
cent in many of 
these older wo- 
men, who make 
the clothes and 
textiles for the 
whole family. 
Before the wool 
can be put upon 
ihe loom, it must 





be sheared, 
cleaned, bleach- 
ed, carded, 
dyed, and spun 
into hanks of 
yarn on the 
traditional 
wheel. 
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woven. They 
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ished and hand- 
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South,” “Rose of the Wilderness,” “Fading Leaf,” or 
“Flower of the Mountain.” Instead of drawing on her 
fancy for a beautiful name, she christens the patterns 
with the names of the units of which it is composed. A 
curved line is called a “snake,” an oval figure is an 
“almond,” the round figure in “Cat-Track” is a “rose,” 
and a design showing the round and the oval figures 
would be called “Roses and Almonds.” 

When my Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets was in 
press, my publishers asked me more than once, “Who 
will be interested in this book?” ‘Everyone who has a 
coverlet,” was my answer. And so it has proved. The 
old coverlets are brought forth by sympathetic readers 
from the obscurity of chest and closet and restored to 
their former honorable estate. Collectors are eagerly 
searching for them. Weavers are copying their designs 
and looking for old drafts. Antique dealers are finding 
that colonial bedsteads, chairs, and tables, imperatively 
demand the accompaniment of the colonial coverlet. 
And in Chicago there is a Coverlet Guild founded by 
Mrs. D. Harry Hammer with a membership of over a 
hundred, whose aim is “the preservation of the cover- 
lets woven by our forebears during the first century of 
our existence as a nation,” “to record all facts and to 
stimulate interest by exhibits.” 


The art of coverlet weaving embraces another art, 
that of the dyer. Lovely colors come from the old- 
fashioned dye-pots and still lovelier ones will come when 
modern scierice is joined to the native skill of the mount- 
ain weaver. One of the workers at the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School went to Washington and studied in 
a government laboratory. Last fall she returned to 
Pine Mountain and demon- (Continued on Page 11) 
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Sculpture Through the Ages 


By Charles Grafly 


long, long time ago the war- 

riors of prehistoric ages 
adorned their battle implements with 
designs carved in wood, in stone, or 
in ivory. And centuries before the 
concept of deity as we know it today 
in the churches of Christendom, men 
fashioned images which they might 
worship, or which they might use to 
drive away the evil spirits from their 
crude habitations. 


Thus was sculpture born. From 
the very first it was the result of 
man’s desire to express his life, his 
deeds, and his thoughts by means of 
tangible symbols which should be in- 
telligible to others than himself. 
Although the carved designs on a 
hunting knife might be fashioned of 
conventionalized shapes, in many in- 
stances the primitive sculptor told in 
his art the story of his exploits. And 
so it was that the picture, carved or 
painted, became a means of inter- 
communication whereby individuals 
and tribes might understand each 
other. The art of the sculptor thus 
aided men to form what we know 
today in its most sophisticated de- 
velopment as language. Relics of 
that ancient modeling may be found 
today in museums, and in spite of 
the onward march of civilization, the 
crude figure symbolism still exists 
and plays its part in 
the life of primitive 
African tribes. 

Although the fin- 
est examples of the 
work of sculptors 
from the heyday of 
the art in Egypt 
and in Greece bring 
us a message of 
beauty and of per- 
fection, idealized, 
yet strongly na- 
tional, the urge 
which produced this 
exquisite sculpture 
was virtually the 
same spirit that 
taught the cave man 
to draw pictures on 
his walls, and to 
carve the story of 
the hunt on_ his 
knife handle. 

The art of the 
sculptor has from 
its earliest begin- 
nings been insep- 
arably bound to life 
as a means of ex- 





Portrait or Frank DuveENEcCK, PAINTER 
By Charles Grafly, the author of this article. 
This bust of one distinguished artist by another 
represents modern realistic portraiture in sculp- 
ture. It is in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Grafly was born in Philadelphia in 1862, 
and studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, where he is now head of the sculp- 
ture department. He also directs the sculpture 
school of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. He 
is represented by notable busts, colossal figures, 
and ideal groups, mostly in bronze, in the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and the art museums of 
Detroit, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Boston, Cincinnati. 





This peristyle surrounding a garden was recently dedicated at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. In it classical sculpture is shown in surroundings similar 
to its original environment. 


pression and communication. The 
splendid statues of Egypt and Greece 
tell the story of their own civiliza- 
tion. They are images of the Gods, 
just as the ancient fetishes were 
images of an earlier religion. ‘The 
friezes of Egypt or of Greece, the 
wonderful carvings on the sarcophagi 
were stories of the day, told by art. 
They might be the tale of an epic 
battle, of a fierce hunt, a noble sac- 
rifice; they might be the page in the 
history of a nation or of a city, or 
merely tell of the exploits and life 
of the individual. But even today 
we can read them, and in many in- 
stances history itself depends for 
verification upon the work of these 
same early sculptors. 


We may thus understand that from 
the beginning men desired to per 
petuate themselves and to _ tell 
through the hand of the sculptor the 
story of their lives and the exploits 
of their countries. From earliest 
times, also, men wished to leave to 
posterity an image of themselves. 
And so we have through the cen- 
turies a long succession of portrait 
busts and portrait statues, some very 
realistic and others idealized. The 
vanity of Rameses may be equalled 
today in any public place the world 
over by twentieth century vanity 
which has produced 
innumerable statues 
of men who might 
otherwise be alto- 
gether _—_ forgotten. 
And it is this same 
desire for perpetua- 
tion that has given 
us many of the won- 
derful works of art 
that have come 
down to us from 
other centuries. 
Sometimes that de- 
sire took a personal 
form; sometimes it 
expressed itself in 
civic or religious en- 
thusiasm. 

First let us see 
what_ personality 
has meant through 
the ages, and how 
the sculptor has 
made it possible for 
us to trace the de- 
velopment of mar 
from earliest times 
to the present day. 
How many of us 
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know the identity of hundreds of men 
and women whose portrait busts come 
down to us from the days of the 
Pharoahs or the golden age of Greece? 
When we see a beautiful head, and we 
know that the human inspiration of 
such a portrait lived and died perhaps 
two thousand years ago, we wonder at 
the skill of the sculptor, and care but 
little whether the result of his craft is 
a speaking likeness. But if we visit an 
art gallery today, and we see the por- 
trait of a man we know, we become 
critical. There may be something about 
the nose or the mouth that is unfamiliar, 
and we decide that the bust does not 
look like our friend. 


Perhaps it has never occurred to us 
that we do not ‘know our friend as well 
as the artist knows him. Let us walk 
around the portrait. Will it bear the 
test of recognition from all sides? If 
we saw John walking down the street 
we should know him from his back as 
readily as if we met him face to face. 
Has the back of the sculptured head 
that same characterizing vitality? Then 
we should study the shape of the head. 
Every skull is different in form, and it 
is the shape of the skull, not the shape 
of the features, which is fundamental in 
grasping character. ‘The finest ex- 
amples of the art of the ancients will] 
bear this test, and the same test ap- 
plies to the art of today, for the great 
works of any period are fundamentally 
the same. 

The master works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, many of them now lost to 
posterity except in legend or in chance 
jottings by contemporary writers, told 
the vigorous tale of a nation robust in 


- Heap or APHRODITE 
Perhaps the finest Greek marble in the United 
States representing the Fourth Century B. C. 
It is in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





victories and in religious enthusiasm. 
But even at its most ideal, the human 
figure must conform to structural es- 
sentials. As iong as the artists of 
Egypt and of Greece remained great, 
their work preserved its vitality, and 
kept in touch with life. There came a 
time, however, when the sculptor lost 
his grip, and allowed himself to be 
drawn away from life. Ii was then that 
the great art of the ancients began to 
falter, and degeneration of form became 
its undoing. Under the mask of the 
ideal, sculptors of various periods have 
allowed their art to weaken, and have 


Sratvue or MEeRNEPTAH 


The Egyptian Pharoh of the Exodus (1225- 
1215 B, C.), from the Temple of Ammon at 
Luxor, now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, together with numerous other fine 
examples recovered by archeologists. 


depended upon incidentals and outline 
rather than upon vital form for the ex- 
pression of ideas. 

In sculpture the finest works have 
always been produced when the nation 
or the epoch was at its strongest. The 
vitality of the people clamored for ex- 
pression in art. Thus we have the 
flowering of religious sculpture during 
the Rennaissance. Just as the master 
sculptors of Egypt and Greece gave 
themselves to the interpretation of the 
gods and the state, the great ones of 
the Middle Ages, many of them name- 
less, spent their lives in creating the 
magnificent sculptural adornments of 
the cathedrals. 





Portrait Bust or a YouNG WoMAN 


By Mina di Giovanni da Fiesole (1434- 


_ 1484), one of the rarest sculptures of the 


Italian Renaissance, now owned by the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 


Donatello and Michelangelo created 
their statues on the crest of another 
great religious wave, as intense as that 
which swept the ancient civilizations. 
And we have such master works as Don- 
atello’s ‘David’ and Michelangelo’s 
“Moses” or his “Pieta.”’ These great 
works again tell the story of their 
period. In spirit they are Christian, 
just as the ancients were what we of 
today would call pagan. Yet however 
much the spirit might change with the 
century, the elements of great sculpture 
remain the same, and it is the beauty of 
construction that renders. sculpture of 
the Rennaissance as fine in its portrayal 
of life as that of Greece. 

All the great ones of the sculptor’s 
art have had something to say, and have 
said it well. Construction in clay is 
just as important as construction in 
writing. The teacher tells the school- 
boy to write a composition. Every 
phrase, every sentence, every para- 
graph must have its own construction; 
there are rules to be followed, and the 
rules must be learned; then every para- 
graph must bear relation to the one 
preceding and the one following it, and 
whet the entire composition has been 
written, it must express a_ thought 
clearly, connectedly, and seem as spon- 
taneous as if there were no such thing 
as a rule in the world. Such construc- 
tion is what we mean by technique, and 
it is also what we mean when we speak 
of structure or composition in art. 

But there is a difference between the 
theme of a school boy and a masterpiece 
of literature. One may know how to 
express him- (Concluded on Page 12) 
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Youth and a Curtain 


IV. Building or Adapting the Stage. 


HE chief obstacle in the path of 

the average school theatre is the 
hopelessly inadequate stage upon which 
it is expected to do its work. The 
term stage is used by courtesy in this 
relation, for to apply it literally to the 
open platforms, shallow alcoves, and 
cramped half-domes which are typical 
of the old-fashioned American school 
plant, is to handle the truth very care- 
lessly indeed. These curious struc- 
tures, usually too high and too shallow, 
are cursed with an array of wrath-pro- 
voking inconveniences — aprons, roll 
curtains, hard-wood floors, sacred trim 
(drive a nail at thy peril, O Thespis), 
lamp-brackets, radiators, windows, im- 
possible entrances, and utterly useless 
“dressing rooms.” The auditoriums 


and so-called stages in most of our 
school buildings have usually been after 
thoughts, added by way of luxury only 
after every other requirement of the 
structure has been satisfied. The 
strange, but not infrequent combination 
of stage and gymnasium, classroom and 
stage, or stage and studio seems to be 
dictated by some theory of economy in- 
comprehensible to ordinary mortals but 
highly favored by building committees 
and architects. Like the famous instru- 
ment which combined a_ tooth-brush, 
fountain pen, corn-razor, and blacking- 
dauber, these multi-purpose creations 
are novel, ingenious, and—worthless. 
A simple platform satisfied all the 
requirements of the nineteenth century 
school auditorium by providing for its 
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The proscenium opening shown in this drawing is 14 feet high and 32 feet wide. 
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By George M. P. Baird 


normal activities—literary entertain- 
ments, lectures, debates, meetings, chap- 
el services, and concerts; but the mod- 
ern school must furnish additional facil- 
ities to meet the demands of important 
new activities, eurythmics, pageants, 
masques, and plays. Unfortunately, 
scholastic architecture has not kept pace 
with the changing functions of the ed- 
ucational system in this respect, and 
even in some costly buildings now being 
erected, the long out-moded, traditional 
design is being followed, often at an 
expenditure which would suffice for the 
construction of a modern stage and the 
purchase of its modest equipment. 
Thinking citizens, teachers, and stu- 
should insist that the means 


(Concluded on Page 28) 
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of the portable platform shown corresponds to that of the usual school stage, but a better height would be 30 inches. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


HE romantic state of Kentucky has 

enhanced the gayety of her life 
through the creation of poetry, as well 
as through the spirited race-track con- 
tests of her native thoroughbreds. 
From the pioneer days of Boone, when 
the first Scotch-Irish migrated west- 
ward over the Appalachian mountains, 
down to the present, Kentucky has 
dilated with pride on the luxuriance of 
her blue-grass meadows, on the supple 
grace and swiftness of her horses, on 
the beauty and virtue of her women, 
and on the honor and courage of her 
Nor has she failed to hold in 


men. 
high esteem the creators of her 
literature. 


Of the modern Kentucky poets the 
most widely known one has been Mad- 
ison Cawein, enthusiastically called the 
Keats of Kentucky. His poem “Rest,” 
here reprinted, is very beautiful in its 
quiet, restful country setting and mood. 
The publishers of The Shadow Garden, 
G. P. Putnams Sons, from which 
“Rest” has been taken, have kindly 
granted permission to print the selec- 
tion. The spring song of Cale Young 
Rice under the title “The Immortal” 
is used through the generous con- 
sent of the author and of the 
Century Company. The selection 
from Ann Cobb’s Kinfolks is used 
through the courtesy of Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. William Aspenwall 
Bradley has kindly allowed the Scho- 
lastic to quote from his Singing Carr. 
Miss Cobb and Mr. Bradley are repre- 
sentative of the poets who have tapped 
the rich vein of native gold in the life 
of the mountain people of eastern Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Cawein and Mr. Rice have 
found their inspiration in the aristo- 
cratic “Blue Grass’ region of the 
plains. 


Rest 


By Madison Cawein 


Under the brindled beech, 
Deep in the mottled shade, 
Where the rocks hang in reach 
Flower and ferny blade, 

Let him be laid. 


Here will the brooks that rove 
Under the mossy trees, 

Grave with the music of 
Underworld melodies, 

Lap him in peace. 


Here will the winds that blow 
Out of the haunted west, 

Gold with the dreams that glow 
There on the heaven’s breast, 
Lull him to rest. 


Here will the stars and moon, 
Silent and far and deep, 
Old with the mystic rune 
Of the slow years that creep, 
Charm him with sleep. 


Under the ancient beech, 

Deep in the mossy shade, 

Where the hill moods may reach, 
Where the hill dreams may aid, 
Let him be laid. 


The Immortal 
By Cale Young Rice 


Spring has come up from the South again, 
With soft mists in her hair, 

And a warm wind in her mouth again, 

And budding everywhere. 

Spring has come up from the South again, 

And her skies are azure fire, 

And around her is the awakening 
Of all the world’s desire. 


Spring has come up from the South again, 
And dreams are in her eyes, 

And music is in her mouth again 

Of love, the never-wise. 

Spring has come up from the South again, 

And bird and flower and bee 

Know that she is their life and joy— 
And immortality! 


Kivers 
By Ann Cobb 


Yes, I’ve sev’ral kivers you can see; 

’Light and hitch your beastie in the shade! 

I don’t foller weaving now so free, 

And all my purtiest ones my forebears made. 

Home-dyed colcrs kindly meller down 

Letter than these new totched-on ones from 
town. 


I ricollect my granny at the loom 

Weaving that blue one yonder on the bed. 
She put the shuttle by and laid in tomb. 
Her word was I could claim hit when I wed. 
“Flower of Edinboro” was hits name, 
Betokening the land from which she came. 


Nary a daughter have I for the boon, 

But there’s my son’s wife from the level land, 

She took the night with us at harvest-moon-— 

A comely, fair young maid, with loving hand. 

I gave her three—‘“‘Sunrise” and “Trailing 
Vine” 

And “Young Man’s Fancy.” 
‘em fine. 


She admired 


That green one mostly wrops around the 
bread; 

“Tennessee Lace” I take to ride behind. 

Hither and yon right smart of them have fled. 

Inside my chest I keep my choicest kind— 

“Pine-Bloom” and “St. Ann’s Robe” (of hick- 
ory brown), 


“Star of the East” (that yaller’s fading 
down!). 
The Rose? I wove hit courting, long ago— 


Not Simon, though he’s proper kind of heart— 

His name was Hugh—the fever laid him 
low— 

I allus keep that kiver set apart. 

“Rose of the Valley,” he would laugh and 
say, 

“The kiver’s favoring your face today!” 
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The Blind Boy 
By William Aspenwall Bradley 


Back from the blue-grass country, and I’m 
glad I’m home again. 

A boy like me can’t find his way along the 
level plain. 

But here in the narrow valley, where the 
blind don’t miss the sky, 

They’s the water of the singing stream for 
me to wander by. 

And just one trail leads up the creek, and 
just one trail leads down, 

Not like the roads that fork and cross in 
countryside and town. 


So when I’m done with filling quills to feed 
my mother’s loom, 

And tired o’ picking banjo tunes or bindng 
up the broom, 

I ramble up and down Quicksand for miles 
and miles each day, 

Under the cliffs and by the bank, and never 
lose my way, 

And hear a sight o’ pretty sounds that sort o’ 
fill my mind, 

And make me dream, till I forget, almost, 
that I am blind. 








The Hand-Woven Coverlet 


(Continued from Page 7) 


strated to the mountain women the pos- 
sibilities of indigo dye. It was wonder- 
ful to see the hanks of yarn come out 
every shade of blue. The dye was 
made from indigo plants raised by the 
mountain people and the seed was sent 
them by the French Consul in Madagas- 
car. I cherish among my textile treas- 
ures a ragged scrap of an old Illinois 
coverlet that shows colors rivaling the 
hues of an orienta] rug, and a table run- 
ner of brown and yellow in the*““Whig 
Rose’ design, the yellow made from the 
flowers of the ““Black-eyed Susan” that 
grows wild in the Southern mountains. 
No chemical dye ever produced a color 
as rich and deep as this flower—dis- 
tilled yellow made by a mountain 
woman of North Carolina. 


Strange to say, the art of coverlet 
weaving suffered a total eclipse in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, and 
English weavers are writing to this 
country for the “old traditional pat- 
terns.” A few weeks ago I received a 
letter from an English woman, Miss E. 
A. Evans Darby, who said: 

Though weaving has of late years become 
very popular in this country, we are still 
very far behind you in the States, as very 
little double and 8, 10, and 12 harness work 
is done here. Your book has filled me with 
the desire to introduce or rather revive the 
knowledge and use of the coverlets of beau- 
tiful old designs and traditions of which you 
write so appreciatively. 

When weaving had to be done by 
hand it was no doubt a grievious sort 
of drudgery to the house mother. We 
who buy our garments ready-made of 
cloth woven by machinery, can hardly 


(Concluded on next page) 
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The Hand-Woven Coverlet 
(Concluded from previous page ) 


conceive of the task our ancestors had 
when every fabric used by the family 
had to be spun and woven by hand. No 
one in those days thought of weaving 
as an art bearing a close resemblance 
to the fine art of music. But today 
there is a world-wide revival of hand- 
weaving. Educators are beginning to 
realize the cultural value of hand-weav- 
ing. Columbia University has a de- 
partment of weaving, nearly all voca- 
tional schools teach weaving, and in all 
the mountain schools this ancient art is 
revived. In the war-impoverished 
countries of Europe schools of weaving 
have been established for the peasantry 
and the products of these schools are 
seen in the shop windows of our great 
cities. Marvelous textiles are produced 
today by machinery, but the work of 
the human hand has an eternal charm 
and a value beyond those of any ma- 
chine-made product. Every hand-craft 
that machinery has _ banished into 
oblivion will have its revival, not only 
because of the things it creates, but be- 
cause—to use the words of Uncle Wil- 
liam Creech,-founder of Pine Mountain 
School, “Hit’s good for folks’ charac- 
ters to larn ’em to use their hands.” 


Perhaps some of the high school 
pupils who read this article are wor- 
ried over the fact that they have no 
talent for any of the fine arts—music, 
painting, poetry, or sculpture. Perhaps 
they have never thought that, hidden 
away in some corner of their brains, 
there may be a talent for the ancient and 
honorable art of hand-weaving. One 
may be an artist with loom and dye-pot 
as well as with pen, brush, chisel, or 
stringed instrument, for true artistry 
consists in loving your work and doing 
it ‘for the work’s sake.” Do you think 
it requires little brain power to weave 
an intricate pattern like ‘Missouri 
Trouble” or “Lee’s Surrender?” If you 
doubt the cultural value of hand-weav- 
ing, just take an old draft used by your 
grandmother, study it, and see if you 
can understand how a design like ‘‘Cat- 
Track’ or “Double Muscadine Hulls’’ 
could be evolved from the figures and 
lines on that piece of yellow paper. Or, 
take a modern draft, with a picture of 
the design and directions for weaving 
and try to follow those directions. You 
will soon see that weaving is indeed an 
art requiring for its exercise a quality 
of mind and a gift as distinct as those 
required for any of the fine arts, An 
old weaver who lived in the seventeenth 
century and who was also a poet, has 
left us this record of his love for his 
chosen hand-craft: 


Lo! here twixt heaven and earth I swing, 
And as my shuttle swiftly flies, 

With cheerful heart I weave and sing 
And envy none beneath the skies. 


“Kiverlets?” exclaimed an old mount- 
ain woman, “the sweetest work I ever 
done!” 

Several years ago the superintendent 
of schools in the Philippine Islands, 
visited this country and inspected the 
work of Mrs. Laura M. Allen’s pupils 
at the Rochester Institute. He told 
Mrs. Allen that Filipino children only 
four years old can thread a loom and 
weave matting because “it is in their 
blood.” ‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Allen, ‘‘and 
it is in our blood too.” 

Our grandmothers spun and wove, 
and their talent was transmitted to their 
descendants, but the invention of ma- 
chines for spinning and weaving has 
kept that talent lying dormant. ‘The 
Scandinavian nations, wiser than we, 
have never allowed the art of weaving 
to fall into neglect. It is taught in their 
schools and when we begin to teach it 
in our schools we shall see the talent of 
our foremothers reappearing in the 
children of this generation, making their 
lives fuller and richer, and adding to 
the world’s store of beautiful and use- 
ful things. 








Sculpture Through the Ages 
(Concluded from Page 9) 
self, yet have nothing to say that will 
be of any lasting value. ‘The great 
works of sculpture that were shaped in 
the great periods of the world’s history, 
and consequently, in times of great 
emotional stress, told a story so power- 
ful that when we look upon them we 
forget the long weary hours spent by 
the artist in shaping them to his desire. 

After the great art epoch of the Mid- 
dle Ages, that is, from about the seven- 
teenth century to the present time, a 
curious change crept over the world. 
People became more interested in their 
fellow beings, not as fodder for guns, 
nor as slaves to build pyramids, but as 
individuals. ‘This passion for the so- 
cial aspect of life naturally found ex- 
pression in art, and to great extent took 
the place formerly held by the religious 
aspect. 

It is difficult to idealize a subject 
when you are interested in showing it 
as it really exists, and socialized sculp- 
ture turned to the ordinary laborer for 
its theme. One of the most successful 
exponents of this modern school of 
thought was the Belgian sculptor, 
Meunier. 

But something even more curious was 
taking place in art. This emphasis 
upon realism schooled the mind of the 
artist to contemplate a phase of life 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


of the flesh. It was a physical art, and 
it led sculptors to see details such as 
the wrinkles of old age and the buttons 
on a man’s coat. More and more, the 
sculptor centered his attention upon 
technique, how to express himself, 
rather than upon what to say. This 
state of affairs has given rise to two 
particularly noticeable tendencies in 
contemporary art—an overindulgence in 
detail, and a simplification that leads 
to distortion. 

The work of the noted French sculp- 
tor Rodin falls within the latter cate- 
gory. Rodin has ideas, and they were 
the modern socialized ideas as expressed 
in “The Thinker” and in “The Burgh- 
ers of Calais,” but he depended for ef- 
fect upon distortion of the figure. 


The modern art epoch has yet to pro- 
duce a great artist of the spirit. We 
have not yet reached the crest of an- 
other emotional wave, and in the mean- 
time, we are many of us busied with 
technicalities, or, when we tire of the 
world as we see it about us, we turn our 
thoughts backward and try to copy the 
ideas of Egypt or of Greece as exempli- 
fied in the work of later Fellows of the 
American Academy in Rome. Some of 
us prefer the middle ages. ‘The re 
ligious symbolism used by Ivan Mes- 
trovic is merely a throw-back to the un- 
known sculptors who decorated the 
great European cathedrals. 

And if we apply to such works, rem- 
iniscent rather than creative, the test 
of truly great art—Has it something to 
say? Does it say it clearly without em- 
phasis on the means of expression? Is 
it fine in construction?—we are forced 
to admit that it falls short. 

If you desire a lesson in sculpture, 
visit the parks or squares or public 
places where you may see statues or 
symbolic groups. Ask yourself whether 
the artist who made the monument suc- 
ceeded in giving you the spirit of the 
man or the event, or whether he made 
an excellent reproduction of articles in 
a clothing store. Then walk around the 
statue. Ask yourself whether it pre- 
serves an even balance, or whether it 
leans awkwardly to right or left, 
whether from all points of view it is 
satisfying in composition, or whether it 
leaves too much to be desired. Are you 
more interested in the way the sculptor 
made the buttons and tied the shoe 
laces than in the fine bearing of the 
figure? If you are, then the sculptor 
has failed in his mission. Do you feel 
the bigness of form in the modeling, or 
are you conscious only of the hooked 
nose and the beetling eyebrows? If so, 
there is something fundamentally lack- 
ing in the construction. These are 
simple tests; yet it may astonish you to 
discover how few works of art live up 


which was less of the spirit and moreto such requirements. 
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I keep six honest serving-men ; 
They taught me all I knew; 
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Their names are What? and Why? and Whea? 
And How? and Where? and Who? 


—RBudyard Kipling 








Kellogg Proposes a Neutralized Tacna- Arica 
Tuan Chi-Jui Deposed; French Debt Agreement Approached; Riff Peace Terms Proposed 


From the American standpoint, the 
outstanding event of the fortnight in 
foreign affairs was Secretary Kellogg’s 
new proposals for the settlement of the 
‘Tacna-Arica controversy. ‘The Chinese 
kaleidoscope continued to shift with 
amazing rapidity, while the European 
powers discussed the possibilities for 
good or evil of various incipient alli- 
ances and antagonisms. 


1. Tacna-Arica. Up to ten days ago the 
news coming out of South America was not 
only negative; it was discouragingly hostile 
to a settlement. Since the failure of General 
Pershing to bring Peru and Chile to an 
agreement over the disputed provinces, Gen- 
eral Lassiter, the;new chairman of the Ple- 
biscitary Commission, has had equally hard 
sledding. ‘The Chileans, being in possession 
of the territory, have introduced many 
Chilean settlers and quartered large garrisons 
upon the district. All efforts to arrange rules 
for registration of voters in the proposed 
plebiscite have been defeated because Peru 
objects that the vote would not represent the 
wishes of the normal population. The Peru- 
vian delegates have, therefore, held out for 
an indefinite postponement of the plebiscite 
until fair conditions can be established. The 
American delegates meantime were exhaust- 
ing all possible means of direct mediation of 
the dispute without success. Bolivia, which 
has an almost equal interest with Chile and 
Peru in the area, because only through it can 
she expect to obtain an outlet to the Pacific, 
has however declared herself neutral as be 
tween the two. 

Convinced that no satisfactory solution can 
be found by proposals that either Chile or 
Peru surrender the territory to the other with 
compensation, or that it be divided between 
them, Secretary Kellogg proposed to the two 
contending nations these two alternatives: 1. 
That the provinces of Tacna-Arica shall be 
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THE KvomiIncHUN 
A cross-section of the defeated National 
Army, organized to defend the capital by the 
Christian General Feng. Every man carries 
a Bible and a puritan morale is maintained. 


Marsuat Wu Pei-Fu 


Commander of the armies of Hupeh and 
Honan (the central provinces), who has re- 
gained control of the Peking government. 


constituted a neutralized state, either inde- 
pendent or under the protectorate of other 
South American republics. 2. That the 
provinces shall be sold to a third South Amer- 
ican nation with proper economic arrange- 
ments and compensation to both Chile and 
Peru. From informal conversations with the 
two governments, the Department of State 
believed that a solution of this type might be 
acceptable to both. If the second suggestion 
were carried out, Bolivia would undoubtedly 
be glad to purchase the province. It was 
rumored for a time that Chile would balk at 
both proposals, but it appears that the two 
governments now have them under serious 
consideration and that prospects of a settle- 
ment satisfactory to all nations concerned are 
brighter at present than for some time past. 

2. China. While troops of Chang and 
Wu camped under the very walls of the cap- 
ital and had in fact entered certain quarters, 
despatches from Peking were so contradictory 
that no one, not even American Minister 
MacMurray, on the scene of action, could be 
sure exactly what was happening. Part of 
the Kuominchun retreated in good order from 
the city but other parts of it remained in 
Peking and staged a bloodless revolution, de- 
posing the figurehead Chief Executive Tuvan 
Chi-jui, freed his predecessor, former Presi- 
dent Tsao Kun, who had been imprisoned by 
the provisional government, and issued a 
proclamation calling upon Marshal Wu Pei- 
fu “to restore the political situation.” Wu 
thus becomes the dominant figure once more 





in Peking, though compelled to respect the 
wishes of his ally and rival Chang. Whether 
these two can agree upon the control of the 
government remains to be seen. 


3. India. Rt.~Hon. Edward F. L. Wood, 
known to the peerage as Lord Irwin, arrived 
in India to take the oath of office as the new 
viceroy succeeding Lord Reading. Lord 
Irwin, who is but forty-five years old, has 
been in politics continuously since 1910 and 
in the cabinet since 1921. He was Minister 
of Agriculture under the present government. 


4, Disarmament. The clouds gathering 
about the projected disarmament conference 
of the League of Nations became murkier than 
ever when the Soviet government of Russia 
declined to participate in either disarmament 
or economic conferences of the League. No 
disarmament in Europe that does not take 
into account the great standing army of 
Russia can be effective. Pessimism prevails 
in most European capitals as to the possi- 
bilities of the conference, and it is predicted 
by many that even if it meets, it will be only 
to appoint a few committees and adjourn to 
a later date. 

5. Italy. Premier Mussolini’s week-long 
trip to Tripoli was a triumphant procession 
from start to finish. The Arabs hailed him 
with wild enthusiasm and the Premier cast 
aside all restraints in enjoying himself thor- 
oughly while studying the economic conditions 
of the African colony. The visit was in- 
terpreted throughout Europe as a gesture of 
aggression in the Mediterranean, aid prob- 
ably rightly so, but against whom or how 
does not appear on the surface. It is 
rumored that Mussolini would like to get a 
footing on the mainland of Asia Minor, and 
Turkey fearing some such move, has put her 
army on a war footing and will spend 51 
per cent of her 1926 budget for national de- 
fense. Italy would also like to take over 
Irance’s troublesome mandate, Syria. 

6. Germany, Germany and Russia are 
negotiating a commercial treaty for closer re- 





AMERICAN MarINEs 
On guard inside the fortified enclosure of 


the American Legation, Peking. Foreign 
diplomats have not been molested, but are 
always in danger of anti-foreign outbreaks. 
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Fascist enthusiasts greet Mussolini emotion- 
ally at every station of his triumphal tours. 





Fighting in the Riff is no picnic. Dead and 
wounded must be brought in by horse litter, 
convoyed by tanks. Anesthetics are scarce. 








Grand Duke Nicholas, titular head of the 
Russian royalty and leader of the emigres. 





lations between the two countries, which has 
been characterized as an Eastern Locarno. 
Germany maintains that the treaty will con- 
tain nothing prejudicial to the harmony of 
the Locarno agreements but Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are worried. If the treaty 
does not go beyond trade questions, no harm 
can result, but there is always the possibility 
that these two powerful nations, more or less 
ostracized by Western Europe, may form a 
military alliance. The British Foreign Of- 
fice, however, is said to be satisfied with the 
agreement. 


7. Russia. In Paris the exiled aristocracy 
of Russia held a “Congress of Emigres.” The 
congress was composed mainly of monarch- 
ists and reactionaries, as the more moderate 
democratic groups like those of Kerensky 
(who has been in France since the Soviet 
revolution ended his brief government in 
1917) boycotted the movement. The mon- 
archists who remained were unable to agree 
upon a plan for destroying the Bolshevik 
power and the conference ended in compara- 
tive failure. Grand Duke Nicholas Nichol- 
aievitch, uncle of Czar Nicholas II, was 
unanimously chosen as supreme leader. 

8. France. The internal news from Paris 
was more encouraging than for many months 
past. With the passage of the budget, and 
the relief of immediate financial pressure on 
the government, Finance Minister Peret 
claims that the crisis is past, and has taken 
immediate steps to settle the British and 
American debts. Despite the voting of the 
new taxes, the franc fell still further, and 
was quoted at 29.7 to the dollar. Some 
Frenchmen were disappointed that the ex- 
change was not immediately stabilized, but 
former Minister Caillaux warned the country 
that it must not expect too sudden a change, 
and that the severest test was yet to be met. 
A voluntary committee headed by Marshal 
Joffre, called for gifts of money, jewelry, or 
securities from all citizens to “save the franc,” 
and was rewarded by patriotic sacrifices 
from every quarter, rich and poor alike. 

Meantime, Peret planned to go to London 
to begin negotiations with Great Britain, 
while it was unofficially announced in Paris 
that Ambassador Berenger at Washington, 
who has been for several weeks holding quiet 
conversations with Secretary Mellon under 
instructions from Briand and Peret, had 
reached a tentative agreement. The French 
cabinet gave its approval, but the settlement 
must yet be ok’d by the American Debt Com- 
mission, and run the gantlet of a possibly 
hostile U. S. Senate. The terms, though not 
made public, are reported to call for a yearly 
payment by France of $25,000,000 for five 
years, which is an increase of $5,000,000 over 
the interest payments now being made on 
military supplies purchased by France from 
the A. E. F. 

9. Riff War. The spring campaign in the 
Riffian War, marked by new offensives on 
both sides, had not been long under way 
when France and Spain reached agreements 
on their joint terms and notified the Riff 
chieftains that they would meet them for 
peace negotiations. Three delegates from 
each party convened at Oudjda, on the east- 
ern border of Morocco, on April 18. The 
French and Spanish demanded that the Rif- 
fians release all prisoners of war and with- 
draw their front line five miles from its pres- 
ent position as a guarantee of good faith, be- 
fore negotiations could proceed. The Arab 
spokesmen, headed by Azerkane, Abd-el- 
Krim’s brother-in-law, and foreign minister, 
declined to accept such unprecedented condi- 
tions without consulting their chief. A threc- 
day recess was therefore arranged while the 
Riffians flew back to their headquarters in an 
airplane furnished by the French. 
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Krim is naturally reluctant to treat with 
Spain, which he had at his mercy until the 
French entered the lists. But France has 
agreed to support Spain’s demands. The 
Allies hope to deal with the separate native 
tribes, rather than with Krim, whose sov- 
ereignty they do not recognize. ‘The French 
will propose peace on condition that the Rif- 
fians recognize the supremacy of the Sultan 
of Morocco and relinquish diplomatic and 
military powers, but with a degree of eco- 
nomic and political autonomy within their 
borders, which lie completely within the 
Spanish zone. They will also attempt to buy 
Krim off, offering him a pension and a villa 
in Europe if he will leave Morocco perma- 
nently. Both sides are wary, though willing 
to make concessions. If peace is not agreed 
upon, a finish fight may be looked for soon. 


10. British Coal Industry. Last summer 
the British Government gave a subsidy of 
$100,000,000 to the owners of the bankrupt 
coal industry to enable them to maintain the 
wage scale and hours of work which the 
miners had won during the war and were 
determined to maintain. The subsidy was to 
expire today (May 1) and before nightfall 
the cables may be carrying the news of a 
great coal strike in England, with the danger 
of its spreading to the railroads and other 
industries in a “general strike.” All parties 
to the controversy are adamant. A Parlia- 
mentary commission has determined that the 
Government can continue the subsidy no 
longer. The operators cannot pay the wages 
demanded and remain in business otherwise. 
And the miners, even now much underpaid 
in comparison with the American standard 
of living, refuse to go back to the old life of 
privation. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the 
Home Secretary, has been preparing for this 
crisis all year, and is ready to keep the mines 
and public utilities running with organized 
strike-breakers if necessary, and to resist all 
attempts of the Communist group to “na- 
tionalize” the mines. Under Premier Bald- 
win’s steadying influence, a compromise may 
be arranged for temporary aid to the hardest 
hit companies, but the outlook is dark for 
England. 


Deaths of the Month 


Adler, Jacob P., 71, Yiddish actor, whose 
best known parts were Shylock and 
King Lear, died March 31. 

Amendola, Giovanni, former Italian min- 
ister, and leader of the Aventine oppo- 
sition to Premier Mussolini, died at 
Cannes from wounds received from Fas- 
cist thugs, April 7. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire, 84, famous English 
actor-manager, Apri 9. 

Brenner, Rose, President of National 
Council of Jewish Women, April 4. 
Burbank, Luther, 77, internationally fa- 

mous plant-breeder, April 11. 

Chapman, Gerald, notorious bandit, hung 
at Weathersfield Prison, Connecticut, 
April 6. 

— Lovat, 54, English journalist, April 
20. 

Geffroy, Gustave, 71, author and art critic, 
President of the Goncourt Academy, 
April 5. 

Harkness, Mrs. Stephen V., 88, noted phil- 
anthropist who gave $9,000,000 to Yale 
University, and $4,000,000 to New York 
city for a new medical center, March 31. 

Kahn, Dr. Max D., 39, discoverer of intar- 
vin diabetes remedy, April 8. 

Le Braz, Anatole, 67, French Breton poet, 
March 29. 

Miller, Henry, 66, veteran American actor 
and manager, April 15. 

Philippe, Louis, 57, Duke of Orleans, pre- 
tender to the throne of France, March 





28. 

Spender, E. Harold, 62, London journalist, 
author, and lecturer, April 15. 

Smith, Dr. Edmund Monroe, 71, Bryce 
Professor Emeritus of European Legal 
History in Columbia University, April 13. 

Thyssen, August, 86, wealthy industrialist 
of the German Ruhr, April 7. 
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How the Constitution Grows 
By Thomas Reed Powell, Ph.D., Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


RATORS on the Constitution oc- 

casionally leave the impression 
that somehow or other the Fathers 
framed an almost perfect instrument of 
government which has of its own force 
and majesty ruled us ever since. Glad- 
stone seemed to have the same idea 
when he uttered his familiar phrase 
about the greatest work ever struck off 
at one time by the hand of man. The 
result has been that many citizens are 
led to believe that the Constitution 
really reached its maturity at its birth 
and that it is almost impious to strive 
to add to it or change it. 

A much truer picture of the Consti- 
tution is that of an organism that is 
continually growing and _ continually 
changing. This is the picture that Mr. 
Justice Holmes painted when he said in 
the case on the Migratory Bird Treaty: 

When we are dealing with words that 
are also a constituent act, like the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, we must realize 
that they have called into life a being the 
development of which could not have been 
foreseen completely by the most gifted of its 
begetters. It was enough for them to realize 
or to hope that they had created an organism; 
it has taken a century and has cost their suc- 
cessors much sweat and blood to prove that 
they created a nation. 

Long before this, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall had declared that “the nature of 
a Constitution requires that only its 
great outlines be marked, its important 
objects designated, and the minor in- 
gredients which compose those objects 
be deduced from the nature of those ob- 
jects themselves.” Here, too, is judi- 
cial recognition that a constitution can- 
not be a detailed code, but must confine 
itself in the main to general objects. 

From this characteristic of the Con- 
stitution, it follows that what Marshall 
calls the minor ingredients must be 
made by the legislatures and the courts. 
If Marshall were alive today, he might 
well question whether the ingredients 





A Woman Voter 


The most obvious way in which the Con- 
stitution grows is by direct amendment. The 
now familiar scene of a woman entering a 
polling booth was impossible before the nine- 
teenth amendment, ratified August 18, 1920. 


thus made are really minor ones. It 
seems to be a fairly major ingredient 
that Congress may appropriate money 
in aid of enterprises that it may not 
directly regulate. The Fathers would 
certainly have thought it a major in- 
grediert that there may be created an 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate the intrastate rates of inter- 
state railroads, and a major ingredient 
that railroads which are prosperous may 
be compelled to share their prosperity 
with those that are not. 

This judicial filling in of details is 
in a very real and substantial sense a 
contribution to the growth of the Con- 
stitution. It was as long ago as March 
31, 1717, that Bishop Hoadley said: 
“Whoever hath an absolute authority to 
interpret any written or spoken laws, it 
is he who is truly the lawgiver, to all 
intents and purposes, and not the per- 
son who first wrote or spoke them.” 
This is particularly the case when the 
person who first wrote or spoke them 
used such broad and general phrases 


that the words are as readily suscepti- 


ble of one application as of another. 
Two very important parts of the 
Constitution are made by the Supreme 
Court with no help whatever from the 
language of the written instrument. The 
Constitution gives to Congress power to 
regulate interstate commerce, but does 
not say whether the states may also 
regulate that commerce. ‘The Supreme 
Court has to decide in each case whether 
a state regulation is one to be allowed 
or disallowed. So also the Constitution 
says nothing about state taxation of fed- 
eral instrumentalities or about federal 
taxation of state instrumentalities, but 
the Supreme Court has made a lot of 
law on the subject. It is not the Con 
stitution but the Supreme Court that 
says that the federal income tax cannot 
apply to the salaries of teachers in state 
universities and state public schoo!s. 


More important still are the clauses 
which save persons from being deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. ‘The Constitution does 
not define due process of law and the 
Supreme Court has to find its meaning: 
in every case. ‘The court itself has de- 
clined to define it and has told us that 
it must work out its meaning by a “‘pro- 
cess of judicial inclusion and exclu- 
sion.” It certainly is a major ingre- 
dient of the Constitution that a min- 
imum-wage law for women is a denial 
to them and their employer of due 
process of Jaw. ‘This major ingredient 
was made by the Supreme Court with 
no guidance in the language of the Con- 
stitution. 

Some of the growth of the Constitu- 
tion is through formal amendment; 
some is through political practice; but 
the greater part of the growth is 
through judicial interpretation and ap- 
plication to matters which the framers 
never thought of. 





Men Woo Mabe THE ConsTITUTION Grow 


These six men, probably the greatest of our long line of Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, have had more influence than any others on 


the process of interpretation that has made the Constitution what it is today. 


Left to right: John Jay (Chief Justice, 1789-1795), John 


Marshall (1801-35), Roger B. Taney (1836-64), Salmon P. Chase (1864-73), Melville W. Fuller (1888-1910), Edw. D. White (1910-21) 
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CaALiFoRNIA ORANGE-PICKER 





cooperatives have de- 
prevent bruising of 
It opens by 


The _ fruit-growers’ 
signed this sack to 


oranges and lemons in picking. 
a flap at the bottom. 





In THE PackiNG PLANT 


Oranges are graded by skilled workers as 

they move along endless belts and down in- 

clined planes. The choicest fruit is packed 
with care for Eastern markets, 





Cooperative ReEceiviNGc PLANT 
Of the Dairymen’s League, Oneida County, 
New York, largest milk distributing organi- 

zation in the world. 





A Cooperative CREAMERY 


In a small town of Michigan. Notice the 


concentration of cooperative farmers on the 
map in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
They represent mainly dairy farms. 
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Cooperative Marketing Associations—the Mst . 
of Agriculture Depression—H | 


By AargSaf 


ETTER rural education of all 
B grades, from the primary school 
through the great agricultural colleges, 
is a right of the country today. That 
is a fundamental necessity for attrac- 
tive, happy farm homes, where the boys 
and girls of America may grow to in- 
dependent men and women, creating 
beauty in everyday country life, making 
the farmhouse a center of comfort in 
reality as well as in dreams. 

Everybody knows that something has 
been wrong on the farm. It isn’t the 
farmer; because he works harder than 
any other group of workers. It isn’t 
production; because in spite of bad 
weather conditions, high taxation, and 
increased freight rates, the crops actual- 
ly do move from the farm to points of 
distribution. 

The trouble on the farm is largely 
in marketing—in converting the human 
labor and actual investment of the pro- 
duction into sales that will bring back 
to the farm something more than the 
farmer put into the product. 

The farmer has concentrated on pro- 
duction; and the system of production 
has not changed, in spite of more effi- 
cient methods. He has stood alone in 
the marketing of his products, as an in- 
dividual, dumping them on an already 
glutted market. For three hundred and 
sixty days of the year he is a producer 
and spends his time and his thought 
and his energy in fostering and nurtur- 
ing the product of his land. Then sud- 
denly in one day he becomes a trader! 
He matches himself that day against 
men who are naturally adapted and 
trained for trading; who are old in the 
tricks of buying and selling; who are 
well connected with all the commercial 
activities and finance centers and who 
can easily and skilfully win their own 
battle of either wits or principles. What 
chance has the farmer in this combat? 
He simply takes what is offered to him; 
unable to comprehend why the net re- 
sult of his labor is so much less than the 
returns of the average unskilled worker 
in the cities. 

This situation has led to an enforced 
change—fortunately by evolution and 
not by revolution as with so many other 
agrarian movements. Today there is 
much talk about the need of Govern- 
ment help for the farmer, Government 
price-fixing, Government control as a 
solution for the farmers’ woes. Aside 
from the economic and political dangers 



































































- EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100 FARMERS 








inherent in these schemes for Government aid, T 
there is nothing the Government can do for foo} 
the farmer that he cannot do for himself. land 
The responsible leaders of American agri- [hav 
culture and the President of the United States latte 
and his Secretary of Agriculture have accepted fof f 
cooperative marketing as the one most potent fthei 
force for the solution of the problem and as fhe: 
the means of effecting permanent agricultural f he 
prosperity equal to that of other industries, [man 
Farm Relief 
Every one has his favorite panacea for rural 
poverty. But cooperative marketing has .NESOTE 
done more than anything else to solve the om 
problem. Mr. Sapiro, a Chicago lawyer, has a 
been a leading spirit in the movement. We cca 
are indebted for the illustrations to the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, the Skookum 01s 
Packers Association, the Burley Tobacco Wa 
Growers Cooperative Association, and the WsAs 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. aa 
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MANSAS 
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“Apple packs,” devised by cooperative fruit associa- Pe dair 
tions of the Northwest, to prevent injury to apples. 
NUMBER FARM 
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TO HELP HIMSELF 


-the Met Effective Single Solution of the Problem 
n—Hte Produced Amazing Results 


By Aan 
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HOW TO START 
A 3-3 PACK 
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The first farmers in the world to practice 
cooperation were the dairy farmers in Switzer- 
land. Cooperative “cheese rings” are said to 
have been created by them as early as the 
latter part of the Middle Ages. A small group 
of farmers in one locality, finding that one of 
their number could make better cheese than 
he rest, would form a “ring,” in which ail of 
he group turned over their milk to this one 
man who made all the cheese. Soon it became 


FARMERS’ MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS, 1925 
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the custom to have this one man sell the 
cheese too. Here we had both coopera- 
tive production and cooperative market- 
ing in their earliest and simplest form. 
Over two hundred years ago the same 
method was being used for the manu- 
facture and sale of butter by the Swiss; 
and the idea spread so widely that a 
century ago all of Europe was dotted 
with such little “rings.” 


In Denmark, cooperative marketing 
has reached the highest plane of effi- 
ciency. Over 90 per cent of the farm- 
ers of Denmav‘k, producing the chief 
Danish products, butter, eggs, and 
bacon, market their products cooperat- 
ively—and on this cooperation they 


have built the best rural civilization in_ 


all Europe. 


California has been the cooperative 
marketing laboratory of America for 
experiment and experience in all kinds 
of cooperative problems. The Califor- 
nia farmers went through terrific dis- 
couragements and set-backs; but they 
came through victorious. ‘Today in 
California alone more than eighty 
thousand farmers are organized into 
great cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, each built around one commodity 
or related commodities, handling an ag- 
gregate of approximately $250,000,000 
worth of farm products annually. These 
associations deal in perishable products 
such as strawberries, pears, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, milk and eggs; semi- 
perishables, such as potatoes, storage 
eggs, and dairy products; relative non- 
perishables, such as dried fruits, wal- 
nuts, almonds, small beans, lima beans, 
canned fruits, and grains. 


California today ranks first in sal- 
aries for rural teachers, first in rural 
libraries, recreation centers, rural roads, 
rural churches. Why? Because Cali- 
fornia farmers learned the lessons of 
cooperation and learned them well, even 
though they had to blaze the trail—and 
the way was long and bitter. But the 
system worked; and out of the gradual 
profits from the system, they have 
bought enlightenment and opportunity. 


The elements which form the basis of 
successful cooperative marketing have 
been evolved after years of trying ex- 
periment. These elements are simply 
the common-sense principles of mer- 
chandising. 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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A Cooperative PaGEANT 
Produced entirely by farm people of Ken- 
tucky under the community organization de- 
partment of the Burley Tobacco Association. 





Tue Larcest Tosacco WarEHOUSE 


In the world, operated by the Burley Asso- 
ciation at Lexington, Kentucky. Thousands 
of these piles of leaf are auctioned in one day. 









Reapy For CurrTine 
A field of mature tobacco grown by a co- 
operative farmer. The men are six feet tall. 





A Loca Cooperative ELeEvatTor 
In North Dakota, showing farmers bringing 
in grain. Wheat cooperatives are numerous. 


— 





Corton, Too 
Sorting room of the Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association, Dallas, Texas. 
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a 
This very characteristic photograph of Mr. 
Burbank reveals the simplicity of his manner. 






Children were one of his life’s passions. 
These took part in his Golden Jubilee in 1923. 
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In Memoriam: Luther Burbank 


(1849 - 1926) 


NE of the greatest Americans of 

our generation, and perhaps the 
best loved, is gone. Great because he 
never did a conscious act solely for his 
own benefit; loved for the same reason. 
They buried Luther Burbank under an 
old Lebanon cedar across the highway 
from his home, in the midst of the gar- 
dens at Santa Rosa that had seen his 
patient labors daily for fifty years. At 
the public services in a nearby park, 
three thousand school children sang his 
requiem, the foremost citizens of Cali- 
fornia formed his guard of honor, and 
his life-long friend, Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey of the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
spoke a simple eulogy. 

Burbank will be remembered not 
only as a_ horticultural scientist of 
uniquely original genius, but as a self- 
made American of the finest type, and 
as a human character compounded of 
courage, philosophy, and love of his fel- 
lows. ‘It is such men as he,” said the 
London Star, commenting on his death, 
“to whom the world owes most of its 
progress, when kings and conquerors 
are dead and forgotten.” 

He was born March 7, 1849, near 
Lancaster, Mass., of Scotch-English 
ancestry, the thirteenth of fifteen chil- 
dren. He spent his boyhood on his fa- 
ther’s farm, attended the Lancaster 
Academy, and was for a time a ma- 
chinist’s apprentice in a Worcester fac- 
tory. But from a very early age he 
was interested in and experimented 
with farm products. He set up as a 
nurseryman in his home town for a few 
years during which he made his first 
great success in plant-breeding. He 
discovered a seed-ball on an Early Rose 
potato—a rarity—and preserving the 
seed, started to breed from the largest 
and finest of its progeny. The result 
was the Burbank potato, a great im- 
provement on the ordinary tuber, which 
was soon recognized throughout the 
agricultural world and has since been 
introduced in every potato-growing 
country, exerting perhaps a greater in- 
fluence than any other single vegetable 
on the world’s food supply. It is said 


to have added $20,000,000 to the pro- 
ductive wealth of America. He soon 
paid a visit to California to investigate 
agricultural prospects, and in 1877 set- 
tled permanently in Santa Rosa. He 
abandoned his commercial nursery 
work as soon as he could earn enough 
to devote all his time to experimenta- 
tion, and from that time lived only on 
the incidental profits of his creations. 

Of his more than 150 new and serv- 
iceable products, a few of the most 
notable were the Shasta daisy, thorn- 
less cactus (used for cattle fodder), the 
plumeot (a hybrid of the plum and 
apricot), the thornless and white black- 
berries, the Burbank cherry, the stone- 
less plum, scores of varieties of im- 
proved apples, peaches, plums, prunes, 
rhubarb, strawberries, nuts, grains, 
vegetables, the Burbank rose, and ex- 
ceptionally large and beautiful forms of 
the amaryllis, gladiolus, California 
poppy, calla, and other flowers. None of 
these were attained without hundreds of 
trials, raising more than a_ million 
plants a year, every one of which he 
personally tested for the superior vari- 
ations which he sought. 

His work will not perish. In the last 
years of his life the Luther Burbank 
Society was chartered by California to 
disseminate the results of his experi- 
ments, and it is probable that his ex- 
perimental farm will be taken over by 
Leland Stanford University, with which 
he had long cooperated. 


Why a May Day? 
(Concluded from Page 6) 
nationality, creed, or race.” 

And throughout Europe the workers 
looked upon May Day as their peculiar 
own. It is a long step from the frenzied 
dances of the Phoenicians to the dig- 
nified procession of thousands of mod- 
ern workers; but back of every form of 
celebration of this particular day 
throughout nearly three thousand years. 
there has been the same basic idea—the 
rejoicing in the hope that a new and 
better order of things may come. 











Propucts or BurBANK’s SCIENTIFIC GENIUS 


These are only a few of the hundreds of new varieties of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, which he gave to the world without thought of 
profit. Left to right: the Burbank potato, the thornless blackberry, the thornless cactus, the Shasta daisy, and the plumcot. Note their sizt. 
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Disarmament: A Debate 


RESOLVED: That the United States should participate in the proposed 
conference on the limitation of armament sponsored by the League of Nations, 
and that this country should be prepared to make substantial reductions in arma- 
ment in return for corresponding reductions by other powers and also to enter 
into some reasonable compact for security against aggressor nations. 


Affirmative Brief 


1. The destructiveness of modern instru- 
ments of warfare threatens to cause 
the downfall of civilization. 

2. The cost of maintaining present arma- 
ments is a serious obstacle to the 
economic recovery of the world from 
the effects of the war. 

3. Our armaments can be reduced in co- 

operation with other nations without 

endangering the national defense. 

Disarmament will help American trade. 

. American participation in the present 
movement is absolutely necessary to its 
success. 


om 


The limitation of armament consti- 
tutes one of the most important and at 
the same time one of the most difficult 
problems in present-day international 
relations. In January, Congress, with 
only one dissenting vote, approved a 
resolution, authorizing the President to 
send delegates to a Preparatory Com- 
mission called by the League of Nations 
to meet at Geneva on May 17 to make 
preparations for a Disarmament Con- 
ference. The debacle at Geneva in 
March has led to much discussion as to 
whether the conference would not end 
in futility, or whether it can be held at 
all. But if and when this commission 
meets, the United States will be called 
upon to make important decisions and 
to define our position concerning the 
general questions of disarmament and 
security. This places the problem 
squarely before the country. 


Affirmative Discussion 


HE United States, standing for the 

highest principles of international 
fair dealing, should support the pro- 
posal for mutual limitation of arma- 
ments for the following reasons: 


1. The destructiveness of modern instru- 
ments of warfare threatens to cause the 
downfall of civilization. The increased 
power of implements and methods of war- 
fare to take human life received a startling 
illustration during the World War. ‘The 
more recent estimates place the number of 
military dead at from eight to nine millions 
and the wounded at more than twenty mil- 
lions. Roumania, the extreme example, suf- 
fered a death loss of 44.76 per cent of the 
men under arms. That the destructiveness of 
war has been rapidly increasing is shown by 
the fact that the fatalities of the World War 
were about twice as great as for all other 
wars since the time of the French Revolution. 


What may we expect for the future? 
Already since the Armistice deadly imple- 
ments and chemical compounds more terrible 
than those used in the World War have been 
invented. More powerful and _ swifter 
armored tanks have been developed. Sub- 
marines with a much greater cruising radius 
and armed with heavy guns, have made their 
appearance. But it is in the matter of air- 
planes and chemical warfare that the nations 
of the future will find their most devastating 
and horrible agencies of destruction. It is 


Negative Brief 


1. Much of the talk about the destructive- 
ness of modern implements of warfare 
is exaggerated. 

. Armaments are a 
against war. 

. The armaments of the United States 
are not now sufficient for the national 
defense. 

4. American trade and investment requires 
a strengthening of our armaments. 

5. The proposed Disarmament Conference 
should confine itself strictly to Europ- 
ean affairs. 


to 


cheap’ insurance 


oo 


reported that the Chemical Warfare Service 
of the United States Army is in possession of 
a chemical so deadly that three drops applied 
to any part of the body produces death. A 
plane carrying two tons of this liquid could 
destroy all life along a course 100 feet» wide 
and seven miles long. Many nations are 
studiously building up their chemical indus- 
tries in order to have huge plants capable of 
producing the destroying chemicals. In gov- 
ernmental laboratories research in germs for 
the spreading of disease is being carried on, 
and it has been predicted that airplanes will 
some day drop rats and lice infected with 
bubonic plague for the purpose of developing 
pestilence and wiping out whole civilian pop- 
ulations. This is truly the Age of Science, 
but our scientific civilization contains the 
germs of its own destruction. Unless the 
power of the modern world can be controlled 
by intelligent and determined cooperative ef- 
fort, what is known as western civilization 
will be short-lived. The proposed conference 
on disarmament is one step in the direction 
of this control. 


2. The cost of maintaining present arma- 
ments constitutes a tremendous burden, and is 
an obstacle to recovery from the effects of the 
war. According to an estimate of Senator 
King, the naval appropriations of the United 
States for the next fiscal year, including de- 
ficiency appropriations, will total $375,000,000. 
Unless there is a disarmament conference, 
predicts the Senator, annual appropriations of 
nearly $400,000,000 are bound to continue. 
This is all the more likely because of the 
armament race in light cruisers, submarines, 
and airplanes which is impending. 


The annual expenditures for the War De- 
partment run well over $300,000,000, includ- 
ing, however, provisions for the civil func- 
tions of the department. Expenditures for the 
army and navy for two years amount to more 
than the value of all the grounds and build- 
ings, including dormitories, of the colleges 
and universities of the United States. Thus 
has our boasted scientific civilization chosen 
to dwarf education and to spend its goods 
for useless purposes. 

It is in Europe, however, where the bur- 
dens of armaments have the most demoraliz- 
ing influence upon national finances and gen- 
eral economic conditions. Through the de- 
struction of markets and the insecurity which 
embarrassed finance¢ foster, this has a power- 
ful indirect influence upon the United States. 

3. Our armaments can be reduced in co- 
operation with other nations without jeop- 
ardizing the national defense. ‘The Wash- 
ington Conference, in establishing a 5-5-3 
basis for capital ships as between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan, made this 
country immune from naval attack by any 
power. Our navy is substantially equal to 
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Frencu Famity Witn Gas Masks 
In the village of Marbach, France, 1918. 
Every man, woman and child was compelled 


to carry a mask at all times. Modern war 
bears hard on civilian populations. 





Cost of World War 
compared with 
Cost of All Wars ! 
from 1793 (beginning of Napoleonic Wars) 
to 1OlO 







23 BILLIONS 


ALL WARS 
1793-1910 











Tue Cost or tHe Worip War 
During the last year the War cost for all 
countries ten million dollars every hour. 





Tue INcrREASING S1zE or Bomss 
The man at the left holds one of the largest 
aerial bombs used at the beginning of the 
war. The bomb on the right, carrying an 
explosive charge of one ton, was prepared to 

bomb Berlin in 1979. 











H. M, S. Hood, of the British Navy, on vis- 
itors’ day. It is the latest type of dread- 
nought allowed by Washington Conference. 
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Tue U. S. S. Detaware (RiGur) 
One of the 28 capital ships of America 
scrapped by the terms of the Washington 
agreement. Costing $8,000,000 15 years ago 
it is now obsolete. 
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JapaNese Ligur Cruiser Yomoai 
Ships of this type, of which the United States 
has but few, are becoming more useful than 
the most powerful battleships. 






ENGLAND’s SUBMARINE FLoTILLa 
The Washington Conference dealt only with 
capital ships, ignoring submarines and cruis- 
ers, which are likely to play the foremost 
part in future naval warfare. 
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U. S. Arrcrarr Carrier LANGLEY 
The 5-5-3 pact allows America 135,000 tons 
of these essential vessels. The United States 
is now building the Lexington and the Sara- 

toga, to cost $40,000,000 each. 


the British navy in mid-Atlantic, and would 
be much stronger in the vicinity of our own 
coast where the ships would be in the prox- 
imity of their bases. The same is true to a 
much greater extent as regards our naval 
superiority over Japan in the neighborhood 
of the Pacific Coast. Having a margin of 
safety for defensive purposes we could af- 
ford to reduce our armaments in case Great 
Britain and Japan would agree to make re- 
ductions in the same ratio. In fact as arma- 
ments are mutually reduced our defensive po- 
sition becomes materially stronger, for with 
the weakening of the navies and air forces 
of the world the value of the Pacific and At- 
lantic oceans as barriers would increase. 
High-powered naval and air forces, which 
are certain to be developed unless there is an 
agreement for the limitation of armament, 
will greatly reduce the defensive values of 
broad bodies of water. 


4. Disarmament will help American trade. 
Europe is America’s chief customer. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the United 
States exported to Europe $2,660,133,840 
worth of commodities. No other continent 
purchased half as much. But if Europe con- 
tinues to spend a large percentage of her in- 
come for armaments her future purchasing 
power will be impaired. Disarmament will 
help to bring about the economic rehabilita- 
tion of those countries and will expand 
American markets in manufactured goods and 
agricultural products. One of the most prac- 
tical methods of relieving agricultural dis- 
tress in this country is to cooperate in a move- 
ment that will mean peace, security, lower 
military budgets, and increased markets in 
Europe. 


5. American participation in the present 
movement is absolutely necessary to its suc- 
cess. Reduction of the British fleet will be 
an essential part of the plan, and Great 
Britain would never consent to this without 
a corresponding action on the part of the 
United States. Furthermore, the nations of 
Europe will demand some security against an 
attack by their hereditary enemies before they 
can consent to limit their armaments. Such 
a guarantee will require at least a joint 
economic boycott of an aggressor nation. 
Should the United States refuse to join in 
such a plan the whole movement would fail. 
European nations cannot be expected to for- 
bid their nationals to trade with an ag- 
gressor nation when the United States would 
step in and take their markets, and also sup- 
ply the aggressor with the materials of war. 
If the United States refuses to cooperate in 
the coming disarmament movement, _ this 
country will be in the position of blocking a 
plan which is the only hope of western 
civilization. 


Negative Discussion 
ESIROUS of building up her own 


civilization and culture in her own 
way, and made wary by the teachings 
of history, the United States should re- 
fuse to join in the proposed movement 
for disarmament. 


1. Much of the talk about the destructive- 
ness of modern implements of warfare is ex- 
aggerated. Brigadier General Amos A. 
Fries, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice of the United States Army, denounced the 
imaginative stories of supernatural gases and 
“death rays” in his annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1924, referring to thern 
as the work of “those who oppose any mili- 
tary establishments and would leave the na- 
tion defenseless.” As a matter of fact the 


researches of the Chemical Warfare Service 
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have been productive of much good in the 
conservation of human life. The develop- 
ment of chlorine gas in treating ordinary 
colds, bronchitis, whooping cough and other 
infections of the nose, throat, and lungs is 
an illustration of the humanitarian value of 
this service, which becomes more apparent 
when it is remembered that far more die 
from these diseases than are killed in war. 


Furthermore, the armaments of the United 
States are not built up for purposes of de- 
struction but to prevent destruction through 
safeguarding American territory. 


2. Armaments are not a staggering eco- 
nomic burden, but are a cheap kind of in- 
surance against war. When we consider the 
case of France, with her man-power depleted, 
her factories and coal mines ruined, and her 
national debt looming so large as to baffle 
the best efforts of her statesmen ,we can 
visualize the economic disasters which await 
the nation which is not prepared to repel in- 
vasion. A few hundred millions per year for 
security against an attack which might cost 
this country $100,000,000,000 are rather a low 
premium—in fact, considerably less than one 
per cent per annum. 


World-wide misunderstanding and mis- 
trust of the United States have made it im- 
perative that we shall not neglect to provide 
this insurance. The wealth and industrial 
power of this country have awakened wide- 
spread jealousy. Requests for the payment of 
the allied debts created a number of powe. 
ful enemies. Rich and powerful America is 
at present a target for the world’s abuse; 
and under these conditions we cannot afford 
to disarm. “When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace.” 


3. American armaments are not now suffi- 
cient for national defense. To reduce them 
further would be inviting national disaster. 
Our navy is now very much inferior to the 
British navy. Our equality is merely in the 
matter of capital ships, which are of less im- 
portance in naval warfare than formerly. 
When we consider the growing commercial 
rivalry between these two countries, we 
should not for a moment contemplate a fur- 
ther reduction. Great Britain has always 
formed coalitions against her successful 
rivals; and if we are to learn anything from 
history we must be prepared for a similar 
attempt against the United States. A united 
Europe, headed by Great Britain and armed 
to repel the commercial invasion of the 
United States in Latin America and Asia, is 
not only a possibility but a strong probability. 


Military and naval experts have pointed 
out that this country is open to air attack 
from Great Britain by way of Newfound- 
land, and this possibility should be guarded 
against by the construction of an adequate 
air base in Maine and by additions to the 
navy. 


Our navy is not now sufficient to maintain 
American rights in the Far East. Expert 
testimony shows that with present naval es- 
tablishments the Japanese could capture the 
Philippine Islands within two weeks of the 
outbreak of war with this country. The pro- 
portion in capital ships of 5 to 3, the prom- 
ise not to fortify the Philippines, and the 
limitation of airplane carriers to 135,000 tons 
made the United States much weaker than 
Japan in the vicinity of the Philippines. The 
recent Japanese construction of cruisers and 
submarines has given them even greater su- 
periority. The United States should not talk 
about disarmament under such conditions. 

4. American trade and investment requires 
a strengthening of our armaments. American 
trade has grown by leaps and bourds during 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Prohibition Absorbs Capital 


But Senate Unseats Brookhart and Ratifies Italian Debt 


For two weeks the American press 
has carried pages of reports of hearings 
at Washington before a sub-committee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
one all-absorbing subject—prohibition. 
Washington could think of little else. 

1. Prohibition. The principal witnesses 
lined up as follows: For the Wets: Senators 
Bruce (Maryland Democrat) and Edge (New 
Jersey Republican) ; General Lincoln C. An- 
drews, Federal Prohibition Director, and 
United States Attorney Emory Buckner of 
New York, both of whom, though personally 
sincerely trying to enforce the law, admitted 
that they could not do so with present fa- 
cilities of men, money, and court procedure; 
Matthew Woll, William Roberts, John P. 
Frey, Andrew Furuseth, and other high of- 
ficials of the American Federation of Labor 
and its constituent bodies, who declared that 
the workingman is discriminated against in 
the working of the Volstead Act, and that he 
is entitled to the legalization of light wines 
and beers; Sir William Stavert of Quebec, 
and F, W. Russell of Winnipeg, who testified 
that the Canadian system of government-con- 
trolled and operated liquor stores had been 
successful in promoting temperance and re- 
spect for law. 

For the Dries: Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, of 
Boston, and 80 other members of the Women’s 
National Committee for Law Enforcement, 
representing, through clubs and social and 
religious organizations, 18,000,000 American 
women, who pleaded for maintenance of the 
present law and stricter enforcement; Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho, against modification; 
Dr. Charles §. MacFarland, of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America; 
Bishop James H. Darlington, Episcopalian; 
Bishop James Cannon, Methodist, and other 
prominent religious leaders; Dr. Haven Em- 
erson, former Health Commissioner of New 
York City; Canadian dries, who criticized the 
working of the Canadian laws; Coach 
Alonzo A. Stagg of the University of Chi- 
cago; Professor Walter F. Willcox, of Cor- 
nell University, and Professor Irving Fisher 
of Yale, who as trained economists gave 
statistics of the economic value of prohibi- 
tion; and Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of en- 
forcement. 


The hearings took nearly three weeks, and 
there is little to indicate that they will have 
any effect on existing policies at present. Gen- 
eral Andrews has asked Congress for $3,- 
000,000 additional appropriation and 15,000 
officers for border enforcement, with which 
he is optimistic that the law can be made 
reasonably effective. Secretary Mellon and 
President Coolidge intimated that they are 
satisfied that the enforcement situation is im- 
proving, and gave no sign that they will 
listen to the pleas of certain dries that An- 
drews and Buckner be removed from office. 


2. Foreign Debts, The Senate, after sev- 
eral weeks of hot debate, called a halt on 
itself and ratified the Italian Debt Agreement 
by a vote of 54 to 33. The margin for ap- 
proval was greater than had been expected. 
Nevertheless, Senator Reed of Missouri, bit- 
terest enemy of the agreement, moved imme- 
diately to reconsider, with the hope that per- 
haps it can be recommitted to the Senate 
Finance Committee. But this will not hap- 
pen. For developments in the French debt 
Situation, see page 14 (France). 


3. Brookhart. Smith W. Brookhart, in- 
surgent Republican senator from Iowa, was 
deprived of his seat after a prolonged de- 
bate, by the close vote of 45 to 41, and Cap- 
tain Daniel F. Steck, Democrat, who had 
contested the election as illegal, was declared 
elected. The vote did not follow party lines, 
as 31 Republicans, including many besides 
the recognized radicals, joined with 9 Demo- 
crats and the Farmer-Labor senator, to up- 
hold Brookhart. The new Senator is a con- 
servative Democrat, and will probably sup- 
port the Coolidge policies in the main. It is 
expected that Mr. Brookhart will announce at 
once his candidacy against the regular Re- 
publican Senator Cummins in the September 
primaries. 

4. Elections. The primary campaign for 
the November Congressional elections began 
to show definite results. In Illinois, Col. 
Frank L. Smith, chairman of the _ Illinois 
Commerce Commission and of the Republican 
State Committee, defeated Senator William 
B. McKinley, the present senior senator, in 
the Republican primaries by a plurality of 
125,000. His campaign was made almost en- 
tirely upon the World Court issue. McKin- 
ley, first of the present senators to fall by 
the wayside, was a firm supporter of the Ad- 
ministration in the Senate World Court fight, 
while Smith, with the help of Borah and 
other irreconcilables, stumped the state for a 
return to American isolation. George Bren- 
nan, Democratic State boss, walked away 
with the Democratic nomination by a 10 to 1 
vote on a dripping wet platform. His 
chances against Smith in November, how- 
ever, are not considered strong. Senator 
Peter Norbeck of South Dakota, present Re- 
publican incumbent, was easily renominated. 
‘he Pennsylvania primaries, to be held May 
18, continued to attract national attention, 
with Pepper, Pinchot, and Vare all running 
strongly for the Senate. 

5. Reapportionment. The House of Rep- 
resentatives voted, 265 to 87, against a re- 
apportionment of Congressional districts dur- 
ing the present session. The Constitution 
provides that districts shall be apportioned on 
a basis of population once every ten years. 
‘There has been no reapportionment since the 
1910 census, though during the last fifteen 
years about 18,000,000 have been added to 
the country’s population, and there has been 
a marked shift of population to certain states 
and especially from the rural districts to the 
cities. The California delegation proposed 
a plan whereby, with the same membership 
as the present House, 435, California would 
gain three representatives, Michigan two, and 
several other states one. ‘The majority of 
Congressmen do not want the present status 
disturbed. 

6. War Claims. Representative Mills, of 
New York, cooperated with the Treasury De- 
partment to introduce a bill for the return to 
German nationals of their property confis- 
cated during the War and for the adjustment 
of American claims against Germany by fair 
compensation to be fixed by the Mixed Claims 
Commission. The bill has the endorsement 
of the President. Representative Garner, 
minority House leader, and other Democrats, 
attacked the bill on the ground that Mills, 
Mellon, and a number of large capitalists 
would benefit from the payment of claims 
under such a settlement. 

7. Farm Relief. The Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee voted to report favorably 
the cooperative marketing bill with a rider 
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embodying the demand of the corn belt 
farmers for stabilized prices by levying an 
equalization fee, though this was opposed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine and the Ad- 
ministration. House leaders, though agreed 
on no bill, decided to permit immediate con- 
sideration of any farm relief measure re- 
ported. There is thus a brighter prospect 
that some agricultural legislation will be 
passed in this session. 

8. Muscle Shoals. Seven bids for the 
lease of the whole Muscle Shoals properties 
and two for a part have been received by 
the joint Congressional committee which was 
authorized to receive them (Scholastic, 
March 20). The principal bid was again 
from the Alabama Power Company, with 
others from the Union Carbide Company, 
the American Cyanamid Company, and other 
individuals and corporations. Henry Ford 
was reported to be planning to make another 
offer when the committee reports to Congress. 
No terms were given out. 

9. Senate Rules. Senator Curtis, Repub- 
lican floor leader, sponsored a plan for 
limited closure during the closing days of 
the session, by which a majority vote could 
stop debate and compel a vote on appropria- 
tion and revenue-raising bills. It will prob- 
ably be adopted out of deference to Vice 
President Dawes, whose fight against fili- 
bustering has so far produced no results. 
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“The Glory That Was Greece” 


Dictators and Politics, Wars and Revolutions, Commerce 
and Currants, Libraries and Excavators 


66TyANGALOS Seems Elected’; 
“Athens Excavations to Begin”; 
“Saloniki Mutineers to Die.” These 
and many other enigmatic headlines of 
the past few weeks have testified that 
ancient Hellas is one spot in the 
European circle where the ferment of 
modern ideas and conditions impinging 
upon a singularly ineffective and divided 
nation never ceases to provoke turmoil. 
Greece today is governed by a dic- 
tatorship more absolute than those of 
Mussolini and Primo de Rivera. Gen- 
eral Theodorus Pangalos, war chief, 
premier, and now president, can say, 
even more truly than Louis XIV, 
“L’etat-ce’st moi!’ Since the coup that 
put him in power in June, 1925, he has 
gone on from one arbitrary act to an- 
other, dissolving Parliament, declaring 
elections void, suspending the Constitu- 
tion, executing or banishing his rebel 
enemies, forcing an internal loan by cut- 
ting in two every banknote worth more 
than 25 drachmas and reducing their 
value one quarter, dispossessing the 
monasteries of the Orthodox Church, 
brandishing the big stick against neigh- 
boring countries, and generally con- 
solidating his one-man control. Some 
of these feats have been necessary, per- 
haps salutary. All of them have been 
acquiesced in by the populace of a na- 


r 


tion harassed by twenty years of almost 
constant war and political intrigue, and 
Pangalos is the strongest man in sight. 
His drastic measures are a relief from 
chronic anarchy. He declares himself 
a disinterested and pacific patriot. 


Greek History 

Present-day Greece is incomprehensi- 
ble without a knowledge of the habits 
engendered by twenty-five centuries of 
disorder. Even in the Classical Age, 
Greece was cursed by the inveterate fac- 
tionalism of her great city states, 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. After the 
Pelopponesian War, she passed under 
the dominion successively of Macedonia 
(357-146 B. C.), of Rome until 395 
A. D., and then of Rome’s successor in 
the East, the Byzantine Empire, until 
the great westward surge of the Turks 
in 1456 overwhelmed all eastern 
Europe. Then followed four centuries 
of Ottoman oppression with interludes 
of conquest by the maritime republic of 
Venice. The influence of the French 
Revolution, the attempts of Russia to 
weaken the Turks, and the gradual 
growth of Greek nationalistic spirit, 
prepared the way for the Greek War 
of Independence (1821-1832) when 
native leaders, assisted by British, 
French, and Russians, some of whom, 
like Lord Byron, were sincere humani- 





2 Mopern ATHENS 
Looking due north from the brow of the Acropolis. The mountain in the distance is St. 


George’s Hill. The building near the center is the Orthodox Cathedral. 


buildings to the left at the foot cover the area to be excavated by the American School. 
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GENERAL THEOpoRUs PANGALOS 


(At left), Dictator-President of Greece. 
Without administrative experience, he has 
brought military discipline into Greek-politics. 


tarians, finally succeeded in destroying 
the Turkish and Egyptian Confederacy. 

England, France, and Russia then 
set up an independent kingdom in 
Greece under Prince Otto of Bavaria, 
who was deposed in 1862 and succeeded 
by George I, another German prince. 


The twentieth century inaugurated a 
new period of bloodshed. Constantine I 
succeeded his father on the latter’s as- 
sassination in 1912. Still hankering 
after the great provinces of Epirus, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, largely settled 
by Greeks but held under Turkish rule, 
Greece formed an alliance with Serbia 
and Macedonia, her northern neighbors, 
and in the First Balkan War (1912-13), 
drove Turkey out of Macedonia. The 
peace had hardly been signed when the 
confederates fell out over the division 
of the spoils and in the Second Ba)kan 
War (summer of 1913), Greece and 
Serbia defeated the recalcitrant Bulgars 
and sliced a strip off southern Bul- 
garia, which they divided between them. 


The Rise of Venizelos 

A new figure, Eleutherios Venizelos, 
had meantime risen to power, and 
brought about marked economic and 
governmental advances. When __ the 
Great War broke out, Premier Veni- 
zelos leaned toward the Allies while 
King Constantine favored the Central 
powers, to which he was related by 
blood. Venizelos dreamed of an ex- 
panded Greek Empire. His personal 
following (Liberals) was strong enough 
to depose Constantine and set Veni- 
zelos up as dictator in 1917, when he 
immediately joined the Allies. Veni- 
zelos was one of the most influential 
statesmen at Versailles, and by the 
Treaty of Sevres in 1920 between Tur- 
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Rue VENIZzELOs, SALONIKI 
This street is typical of the newer part of 
the city, which has been reconstructed since 
the great fire of 1917. 






An Op PeEppLER MovinG 
Saloniki contains thousands of such derelicts 
of a score of nationalities. All his worldly 
possessions are this rusty old bed. 


ah 


Pusuiic Lerrer WriTErRS, SALONIKI 
These clerks, found throughout the Levant, 
do a good business writing everything from 
love letters to legal documents. But their 

trade is passing as illiteracy decreases. 


Money CHANGERS ON BANK STREET 
Every coin known from New York to Cal- 
cutta circulates in Saloniki. Instead of banks, 


the exchange of American and foreign money 
musi be made through these street financiers. 


key and the Allies, Greece obtained all 
of Thrace, and the Asia Minor coast, 
and Turkey was expelled from Europe 
except for a little corner around Con- 
stantinople. But the treaty was never 
ratified. Venizelos was badly defeated 
in elections which he permitted in 1920, 
and the anti-Venizelists returned to 
power and invited Constantine back. 

Enter Pangalos. He was at this 
time Chief of Staff of the Greek Army 
in Asia Minor—an efficient but undis- 
tinguished soldier. For two years the 
Constantinist Government held its own, 
during which time Pangalos lived in re- 
tirement but plotted against the King. 
Before his plans could mature, hostili- 
ties broke out with Turkey in the sum- 
mer of 1922, and the Greeks, unpre- 
pared, were soundly drubbed by the 
disciplined forces of Mustapha Kemal. 
Smyrna was sacked, and by the Treaty 
of Lausanne, Turkey won back the 
coast of Asia Minor and eastern Thrace 
including Adrianople, as far as the 
Maritza River. Over a million penni- 
less Greek refugees were expelled from 
Turkey, and cared for by the Red 
Cross and Near East Relief. 


The Coming of the Republic 

Two leaders of the defeated army, 
Colonels Plastiras and Gonatas, incited 
a revolution, compelled the abdication 
of Constantine, and summarily executed 
five of the Constantinist ministers and 
the Commander-in-chief of the Asia 
Minor Army, Hadjenestis. Pangalos, 
not to be left out of the running, sup- 
ported the Plastiras Government, at 
least in public, and in fact was the chief 
prosecutor of the court martial that 
condemned the Royalist leaders. Con- 
stantine died in exile in 1923, and his 
son, George II, succeeded to the totter- 
ing throne long enough to see a rapid 
succession of other revolts and min- 
istries. Pangalos meantime became mil- 
itary governor of Thrace, organized a 
strong army loyal to himself, and bided 
his time till the elections of December, 
1928, in which the Royalists refused to 
vote. Pangalos entered Athens in 
March, 1924, sent the King on a per- 
manent vacation, and proclaimed a re- 
public, under which he served as a cab- 
inet minister, though bitterly criticizing 
the men at the head, old followers of 
Venizelos, who has now finally passed 
from the picture owing to ill health. 

An incredible welter of intrigue fol- 
lowed, with not less than seven changes 
of government even since the banish- 
ment of George. Pangalos, unable to 
secure a majority of deputies in the Na- 
tional Assembly for his policies, again 
took matters into his own hands, and on 
June 25, 1925, proclaimed himself 
premier, with the consequences before 
noted. Admiral Koundouriotis, the 


figure-head president, having resigned, 


28, 


Pangalos has just gathered unto him- 
self that office also. By dexterously 
eliminating the election districts which 
have opposed him, he received an over- 
whelming majority of all those who 
dared to vote. He has been inaugu- 
rated and announced that he will re- 
linquish all dictatorial rights. But 
whether this means he will restore par- 
liamentary government is a question. 
The crisscross of races, boundaries, 
and national ambitions, in Macedonia 
and Thrace, the regions restored to 
Greece by the events of the last fifteen 
years, is apparent even from this 
sketchy history. Boundary lines found- 
ed on racial self-determination in this 
region are a farce. Every district con- 
tains a large and aggressive minority or 
majority, as the case may be, of Greeks, 
Serbs, Albanians, Bulgarians, Rou- 
manians, Gypsies, Jews, or Turks. The 
center of this hodge-podge is Saloniki, 
commercially important since it was 
known as Thessalonica in the days of 
St. Paul, a city of perhaps 250,000 pop- 
ulation, with one of the world’s most 
magnificent and spacious harbors. 
Here is exemplified one of the great 
unsolved problems of post-war Europe. 
The new inland states set up by the 
peace treaties on the basis of ‘‘self-de- 
termination” —Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia—are commercially impor- 
tant and all need adequate outlets for 
their agricultural and manufactured 
products. None of them own harbors 
of value, though Bulgaria borders on 
the Black Sea, and Yugoslavia on the 
Adriatic. This problem has been met 
in various ways. Poland, for example, 
demanded and received control of the 
“Danzig Corridor,’ giving her access 
to a good harbor on the Baltic but cut- 
ting eastern Prussia in two. Yugo- 
slavia has two natural ports: Fiume, at 
the. head of the Adriatic, and Saloniki. 
But Italy has monopolized the former, 
and Greece the latter. Bulgaria also 
wants an outlet on the Mediterranean, 
and has received concessions from 
Greece at Kavala and Dedeagach. 


(Concluded on next page ) 
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Showing the position of Salontki at the head 
of the Aegean, the Vardar valley, and their 
relation to Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 











Tue New AND THE OLD 
American marines visiting Athens on cruise, 
examining the ruins of the Parthenon. 





Tue ATHENIAN STADIUM 
Built for the revival of the Olympic Games, 
looking toward the Acropolis in the distance. 





THe GENNADEION . 
Beautiful new library just dedicated at 
Athens, by cooperation between the Govern- 
ment, American philanthropy, and M. 
Gennadius, a cultured Greek. 





Omonra Square, ATHENS 
The “Times Square’ of the modern city, 
with all the appurtenances of the western 
world from telephones to taxies. ; 


The Saloniki Question 

The Yugoslavs and Greeks, some- 
times military allies, but more often 
commercial rivals, have carried on for 
years negotiations over the port of Sa- 
loniki. Greece and Yugoslavia in 1923 
concluded a treaty, the net result of 
which is to create a “Little Serbia” 
within the Greek city. A “Yugoslav 
I'ree Zone” of 94,000 square meters has 
been set up, under Yugoslav adminis- 
tration, but subject to Greek law. To 
it all goods in transit from Belgrade, 
Nish, Skoplje, and Monastir, the main 
economic centers of Yugoslavia, may be 
carried by the Saloniki-Ghevgeli rail- 
road and admitted without interference. 
In some respects this arrangement has 
been a gain for the Serbs, but there are 
serious drawbacks. The railroad is 
under Greek control, the ‘‘free zone” is 
not large enough to accommodate the 
rapidly expanding Yugoslav commerce, 
and Greece has set up as a counter- 
weight at Saloniki a “Greek Free 
Zone” of her own entirely surrounding 
the Serb port. There is constant 
bickering between the merchants and 
laborers of these areas, as_ well 
between the innumerable races which 
throng this crucile of the na- 
tions. Macedonia is honeycombed with 
secret societies of many nationalities, 
vigilance committees, and marauding 
bands of revolutionaries who aspire to 
Macedonian independence. A _ large 
Greek army is ‘kept constantly ready 
for action. A recent mutiny of army 
officers at the Saloniki garrison, was 
nipped in the bud by Pangalos, and the 
principals condemned to die. 

Some conditions are improving at Sa- 
loniki. The great fire of 1917 destroyed 
three-quarters of the city, including 
much of the squalid ghetto districts 
near the harbor. It has been rebuilt on 
a costly and modern plan, with wide 
boulevards, shade trees, and excellent 
public buildings. Another great eco- 
nomic project planned by Greece is the 
draining of certain large shallow lakes 
and of the vast Yenitze swamp lands, 
which lie in the valleys of the Vardar 
and nearby rivers. This will reclaim 
160,000 acres of rich land to the west 
of Saloniki, and add immensely to 
Greece's economic independence. Most 
of her grain supply is grown on these 
plains, and the new land will furnish 
occupation for thousands of the great 
refugee influx. The contract will be 
carried out by American engineers. 

Charles P. Howland, chairman of the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, 
writing in the April issue of Foreign 
Affairs, has given an admirable sum- 
mary of Greek prospects. ‘““The ground- 
swell does not subside until long after 
the storm is over,” says he, “and only 
tenacious and elastic peoples recover 
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from such convulsions as promptly as 
did the Greeks.” The Greeks have the 
advantage of comparative concentration 
in a small area. Their population is 
now approximately six millions. They 
are essentially a mercantile and ship- 
ping people, compelled to be so by the 
peculiar topography of the peninsula 
and the Aegean islands. Their land de- 
velopment is agricultural, rather than 
industrial, although much of the mount- 
ainous slopes is not arable. The chief 
products for export are olives, cotton, 
tobacco, wine, and dried fruits (cur 
rants and figs). Taxation is heavy for 
a country of its size, and Greece im- 
peratively needs foreign capital. 


America and Greek Archeology 
A very different phase of Greek life 


is that of classical archeology which is 
again coming to the fore. America has 
always had an intimate relation to this 
work through the American School for 
Classical Studies at Athens, founded 
several years ago by a group of Amer- 
ican universities. Last week the School 
undertook perhaps the most important 
archeological investigation ever carried 
out in Greece. Between the Acropolis 
and the modern city lI’es a mile-long 
stretch occupied by old Greek houses. 
At one end stands the Theseum, most 
perfect of existing Athenian ruins. This 
thirty acres covered the very heart of 
ancient Athens, including the Agora, or 
marketplace, and many other famous 
buildings and monuments. These re 
mains lie at a depth of about twelve 
feet, and there are believed to be re 
mains of the much earlier Mycenean 
Age at thirty-five feet. The greatest care 
must be used in excavation to avoid in- 
juring the relics. Much of the ground 
must be shredded with knives, rather 
than dug with shovels. 

One other great event in Greek intel- 
lectual life occurred last week. when the 
Gennadion, a splendid classical library, 
was dedicated. The building was built 
at a cost of $250,000 by the Carnegie 
Foundation, to house the valuable col- 
lection of historical and archeological 
works presented to the nation by Joan- 
nes Gennadius, a wealthy and public- 
spirited citizen, formerly Greek Minis- 
ter to England. The library is prob- 
ably the most complete of its kind in 
the world, and the building recalls the 
classicism of the age of Pericles. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Guglielmo Ferrero, the distinguished 
Italain historian, announced that he 
would abandon the writing of history 
and devote himself in future to fiction 
with a historical background. He is 
now working on a four-volume novel of 
Italian history to be called, Civilians 
and Barbarains. Fiction, he says, is 
more difficult to write than history, but 
has greater advantages for the expres 
sion of ideas. 














I’M GOING 
TO COLLEGE 


There are no “ifs” or “buts.” 
Five years ago Dad took out 
an insurance policy that 
guaranteed my having the 
money to go to college. 
Dad’s done his part—the 
rest is up to me. 


Ask your Dad if 
he knows about the 
Standard way to 
guarantee your 
college education. 


Standard Life 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office 
PITTSBURGH 














Several of the 1926 North Polar Ex- 
peditions (Scholastic, March 20, page 
16) got under way. The Norge, great 
Italian dirigible to be used by Captain 
Roald Amundsen, flew from Rome to 
Leningrad via London and Oslo under 
command of Colonel Nobile, while 
Amundsen and others of his party voy- 
aged from Norway to King’s Bay, 
Spitzbergen, the base from which he 
will fly. Commander Richard E. Byrd 
sailed from New York on the steamer 
Chantier with a large crew and several 
planes for Spitzbergen, where he will 
take off for the Pole. Captain George 
H. Wilkins of the Detroit Arctic Ex- 
pedition made the 500-mile trip three 
times from Fairbanks, nearest spot on 
the Alaskan Railroad, to Point Barrow 
on the northern coast, carrying sup- 
plies. On one trip he flew out over the 
Arctic Sea for a distance of 70 miles 
without sighting land. Despite numer- 
ous accidents and hardships the expe- 
dition is nearly ready for its flight. 

& 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the 
national fraternity for the promotion of 
high scholarship, celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of its foundation at Wil- 
liam and Mary College by a national 
campaign for endowment and a building 
to house its national headquarters. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and other famous 
members of Phi Beta Kappa are taking 
an active part in the campaign. 

3) 

The New York Central Railroad ob- 
served with fitting ceremonies the one 
hundredth anniversary of the granting 
of a state charter to the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad, which ran between 
Albany and Schenectady and is now an 
essential part of the main line. 

a 

The school children of Bloomington, 
Illinois, staged a unique parade to in- 
fluence the voters of the city in favor 
of an ordinance for the erection of pub- 
lic playgrounds. ‘They displayed great 
ingenuity in constructing floats and ban- 
ners. ‘The ordinance passed. 

1D] 

Mauna Loa, Hawaiian volcano, broke 
into violent eruption and covered the 
native village of Hoopuloa with 50 feet 
of lava. The villagers offered pigs, 
herbs, and other sacrifices to appease 
the Geddess Pele, but their homes were 
destroyed. 

a 

Raquel Meller, the Spanish singer, 
who has won all Europe by her inter- 
pretations of Spanish folk songs, made 
her American debut in New York amid 
wild applause. 
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Tue De Wirt C.Lintron 
Though not the “first American railway 
train,” as popularly supposed, this memorable 
trip, September 9, 1831, was made on the 
Hudson and Mohawk Railroad, chartered in 
1826, the centennial of which is now being 

celebrated by the New York Central. 





WILLIAM AND Mary Co.u.Lece 


At Williamsburg, Virginia, oldest American 
college except Harvard. Under this vener- 


able roof was formed the Phi Beta Kappa 
Soctety, the first Greek-letter fraternity and 
scholarship organization, 150 years ago. 





Tue Bic Parape 
The entire student body of the Bloomington 
(Illinois) public schools turned out for a 
demonstration in behalf of a public play- 
ground proposition submitted to the voters. 





GuGLIELMO FERRERO 
The Italian historian, author of “The Great- 
ness and Decline of Rome,” who will hence- 
forth devote his efforts to historical fiction. 
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“Play Ball” 


Professional Baseball Opens Another Season as America’s 
Chief Outdoor Pastime 


“Battrees fer today’s game: fer Blahblah, Oowah an’ Umph; fer Blah- 


blah, Oowah an’ Umph!” 

This grand and_ glorious sound, 
stilled for a long, frigid six months, 
rang again through the land a fortnight 
ago, to re-echo daily from a thousand 
diamonds till the last strike is called 
next October that will crown the 
world’s champions of 1926. The na- 
tional game is again on its throne. Since 
early February the rookies and veterans 
of the sixteen major league clubs and 
of scores of minor league teams have 
been loosening stiff joints and muscles 
and tuning up their repertoire of tricks 
in sunny training camps from Florida 
to California. 

In the National League the real fight 
is still between the Champion Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, under Bill McKechnie. 
and John McGraw’s hardy perennial 
New York Giants. The Pittsburgh 
team is practically unchanged, with its 
murderers’ row of Cuyler, Wright, 
Traynor, etc., though with new reserve 
strength. But Max Carey, their bril- 
liant captain, is weakened by an attack 
of influenza. New York has added 
some strong recruits and _ purchased 
Jimmy Ring, Philadelphia’s star pitch- 
er. Its pitching staff looks much im- 
proved. The Pirates started badly, as 
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usual, dropping three out of four to the 
St. Louis Cardinals, who, with Manager 
Rogers Hornsby, long the leading bat- 
ter of the League, and the powerful 
Blades and Bottomley, have offensive 
strength that will keep them well up 
toward the top. The Cincinnati Reds, 
with the best pitching staff of the 
League in Luque, Donohue, Rixey, and 
Mays, but a weak attack, should on 
form run fourth. Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago will be lucky 
to break out of the second division. But 
it will be a close race at the top. 

The American League shows a more 
even distribution of strength. Three 
teams—the Washington Senators, Phila- 
delphia Athletics, and New York Yan- 


‘kees—appear fairly evenly matched, 


with Detroit, St. Louis, and Chicago 
not so far behind. Cleveland and Bos- 
ton bring up the rear. The critics gen- 
erally favor the Athletics to beat out 
the aging Senators. Connie Mack de- 
veloped great teams fifteen years ago 
and now he has another winning crew 
of youngsters in Simmons, Galloway, 
Dykes, and other confident youths who 
carry a punch. But Washington, with 
the same team that won the pennant 





Courtesy Gazette- Times 


Above, left to right: Connie Mack, Manager, Philadelphia Athletics; Walter Johnson, pitcher, 
Washington Senators; John J. McGraw, Manager, New York Giants; Hazen Cuyler, right 
fielder, Pittsburgh Pirates; Rogers Hornsby, Manager, St. Louis Cardinals. 
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Tue PresipENT 1s A Fan 


Mr. Coolidge throwing out the ball at the 
first Washington game of the last World 
Series. Bill McKechnie on his right, Bucky 
Harris on sus left, 

and lost the heart-breaking series to the 
Pirates, is not yet done. With Joe 
Bush, another veteran, added to such 
pitchers as Johnson, Coveleskie, and 
Ruether, Bucky Harris has the oldest 
team in either league, and three in a 
row seems too much to expect. Yet 
Walter Johnson, opening his twentieth 
season, shut out the Athletics in the 
first game with a pitching exhibition as 
masterly as any in his prime. ‘The 
Yankees are a remarkably improved 
outfit, with new infield strength in 
Koenig, Lazzeri, and Gehrig. Babe 
Ruth, no longer monopolizing the lime- 
light, looks better than he has for the 
last two seasons. All in all, the major 
leagues promise two of the most inter- 
esting and colorful races in years. 


Hands Up 
By William B. Pierce 


1. In order partially to equalize their 





amounts of loot, three bandits sitting 
around a table each passed to the man 
at his left half his booty. Then they 
repeated the process, passing this time 
to the right. They now held, respec- 
tively, $350, $400, and $450. What 
amounts had they at first? 

2. What is the largest number of 
months in any calendar year that can 
begin on the same day of the week? 

3. A family group recently included 
two mothers, three daughters, a grand- 
mother, a granddaughter, two sisters, an 
aunt, and a niece. How small could 
the group have been. 

4. A bug wishes to crawl from the 
top of the north side of a cylindrical 
tin can to the bottom of the south siae. 
Describe his shortest path, if the height 
of the can equals its diameter. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Issue 


1. Constable. 3. 14. 
2. Second man. 4. 1,000,000. 
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Disarmament: A Debate 
(Concluded from Page 20) 


the last few years, particularly in some of the 
less stable parts of the world such as Latin 
America, China, and the Near East. Amer- 
ican capital has been invested in these 
countries in large amounts. It is not pos- 
sible that Americans will receive justice at 
the hands of the revolutionary politicians in 
such places without a certain amount of 
force behind the demands for fair treatment. 
American naval patrols in foreign waters 
will not only assist our own business men but 
will help the natives of these countries by 
maintaining stable conditions and making 
possible economic progress. As American 
trade and investments continue to grow it 
will be necessary to increase, rather than de- 


THE ROMANCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 











Since the organization of the first 
life insurance company in 1706, the 
growth and development of life in- 
surance has been remarkable. 


Today, fifty million persons in the 
United States carry life insurance in 
an amount exceeding sixty-four 
billion dollars. This is secured by 
assets of over ten billion dollars held 
by the insurance companies. 


No other financial interest of 
larger size bears more direct or in- 
timate relations with the American 
people. 


Life insurance policies exceed the 
total value of all railways and repre- 
sent the ‘greatest fund of liquid 
capital in existence. The capital of 
all our factories is less than that 
represented by insurance policies. 

The American people have ren- 
dered their verdict. Life insurance, 
a great stabilizing force in this 
country, has become a National 
institution. 


RELIANCE 
LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


crease, our naval forces. 

5. The proposed Disarmament Conference 
should be strictly a European affair. ‘The 
great menace to world security and economic 
stability comes from the huge standing armies 
of Europe, particularly the French, Russian, 
and Polish. The United States, with an army 
already cut to a mere police force, has no 
reason to disarm. It is not unlikely that the 
whole purpose of inviting the United States 
to a European conference is to secure our sig- 
nature to a treaty of security which would 
make this country a party to every one of 
the petty European quarrels. This is such 
a complete departure from our traditional 
policies and would involve us in so many 
vexatious disturbances that we should abstain 
from participation and allow European na- 
tions to clean their own house. 
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The Kentucky 
Ballads 


By Josephine McGill 
F all the Old World survivals still 


extant in the Kentucky Mount- 
ains none is of greater importance than 
the traditional English ballads which 
were brought to this country in colonial 
days and have been passed down orally 
through succeeding generations. 

The most ancient of these traditienal 
pieces is, perhaps, the “Cherry Tree 
Carol,’ dating back to the Fifteenth 
century mysteries and founded on a 
story in the Apocrypha. Ballads based 
on Biblical or religious subjects are 
rare. Those most frequently surviving 
may be divided roughly into ballads of 
dead brides, or, more accurately, women 
who died for love; those founded on do- 
mestic tragedies; those having some his- 
torical connection, and sea songs. 

There is doubtless no theme dearer 
to the hearts of balladists than that of 
women who loved and ‘died. In this 
group is “Barbara Allen,” whose touch- 
ing story is as poignant today as when 
Goldsmith’s old nurse “sang him into 
tears” with it, or when Pepys listened 
to it “with perfect pleasure.” In the 
same class as “Barbara Allen” and 
sharing its popularity are “Lord 
Thomas” and “Fair Annet,” commonly 
known as “The Brown Girl,” or “Fair 
i llender,” “Fair Margaret” and “Sweet 
William” and “Lord Lovel.” 

In the historical group is the ballad 
of “Queen Jane,” wife of Henry VIII. 
The much marrying monarch here la- 
ments “his sweet flower” with due ten- 
derness and ceremony: 

“Six went before, four carried her 
along; 

King Henry followed after with his 
black mourning on.” 

Ballads of domestic tragedy are rep- 
resented by “The Greenwood Side” 
(“The Cruel Mother’), which is pre- 
served in an especially beautiful version 
as to words and music. “The Little 
Musgrave,” also in this group, is known 
under a variety of titles, and retains 
about twenty-eight stanzas—a fact that 
might dismay the collector did he not 
bear in mind the forty-eight of a Scotch 
version. 

The supernatural] element is fre- 
quently eliminated from American sur- 
vivals, although an example to the con- 
trary is found in “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” also called “Lady Gray.” In 
this ballad the legend that the rest of 
the dead is disturbed by the grief of 
the living is treated with singular 
pathos and tenderness. The super- 
natural character of the “Demon 


(Concluded on neat page) 
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Lover,” so marked in some of the old 
world versions, is almost entirely absent 
from the American survivals, which 
rather prosaically bear the title of “The 
House Carpenter,” or “The Ship Car- 
penter.”” In the “Mermaid,” however, 
the supernatural is a stronger factor, 
the mermaid appearing like the Lorelei, 
‘“‘with a comb and a glass in her hand.” 

The story of Bluebeard is recalled in 
the “Six Kings’ Daughters,” whose 
heroine, by her subtlety, courage and 
high spirit outwits the villain and 
avenges her sisters. Excellent versions 
of the “Sweet Trinity” have survived 
transplanting to an alien soil, and bear 
such charming titles as the “Merry 
Golden Tree” and the “Golden Willow 
'T'ree,”’ the latter having a particularly 
fine refrain. 

A theme which has inspired balladists 
the world over is that of the scolding 
wife whom the devil carries off but 
later finds intolerable even in his do- 
main. With his keen sense of humor 
the Kentucky mountaineer relishes this 
situation, frequently adding a_ local 
touch in the last stanza: 

“She was seven years going, and seven 
coming back, 

But she asked for the baccy she'd left 
in the crack.” 

While the American versions are 
sometimes “but a thin echo” of earlier 
forms, often they retain much beauty, 
both in words and music. But how- 
ever fragmentary they may be, they 
are to be valued as a national asset 
which all lovers of folk song and 
poetry should wish to preserve. 








Youth and a Curtain 


(Concluded from Page 10) 
necessary to secure a modern stage shall 
be provided and that architects shall 
be employed who are willing to study 
and profit by the ripe experience of art 
theatres and their designers the country 
over. A well-designed, well-equipped 
stage in every American high school is 
the objective toward which we must 
strive. 

There are two ways of supplying the 
lack of a first class, permanent art- 
stage. One is to buy or build a port- 
able theatre, the other is to enlarge and 
improve the facilities of an existing 
platform or alcove stage. Both methods 
have many features in common, and 
since space is limited, we must confiue 
our discussion to the one most likely to 
be followed, namely, the second. The 
accompanying drawing is intended to 
suggest a simple, economic scheme for 
converting the traditional school stage 
into one capable of use under modern 
conditions, without any alteration of the 
existing structure other than the nom- 
inal one involved in placing a few 


anchor bolts and floor-rings to which 
guy lines . ay be fastened. Its essen- 
tial features are: a platform—made in 
unit sections which are supported by 
parallels; a false proscenium made of 
opaque fabric, attached to a pipe bat- 
ten suspended from the ceiling; and a 
proscenium arch of pipe or laminated 
wood trusses to carry the curtain and 
a portion of the lighting system. Once 
fabricated, the entire structure may be 
erected and dismantled in a few hours 
if desired, but is sufficiently sturdy to 
be maintained as a_ semi-permanent 
feature of the auditorium. It is con- 
siderably lower in cost than are most 
of the portable or auxiljary stages 
offered for sale by supply houses, and 
it contains nothing which the clever 
hands of students cannot build or make. 
Canvas (8 to 12 ounce grade) stont 
denim, art-burlap, or cotton velours 
(canton flannel), lined if need be with 
some dark material to make it opaque, 
is used for the proscenium. ‘This may 
be dyed or decorated to correspond with 
the furnishings of the auditorium or in 


accord with some arbitrary color 
scheme. 
The ‘act’ curtain which is of 


the so-called Roman type (lateral draw 
by continuous line O. P. side) may be 
made of richer material—silk, velvet, 
satinette—and in a contrasting color; or 
it may be of quite ordinary stuff dec- 
orated or painted. A very effective cur- 
tain can be made of monk’s cloth or 
art-burlap in natural color, painted 
broadly in aniline dyes with a picture 
design, in imitation of an old tapestry. 
The making of such a curtain offers a 
splendid “project study” to classes in 
art and in sewing. The sky sheet (or 
the cyclorama) is made of heavy un- 
bleached or Indian Head (bleached) 
muslin stretched taut and without wrin- 
kles upon a frame which is attached to 
the rear wall of the existing stage unless 
sight lines forbid, in which case it may 
be moved forward and stayed with guy 
wires. If desired the sky sheet may be 
dyed or painted in pale blue aniline. 
Some designers prefer the warm white 
of the raw muslin as a background to 
be tinted with colored light. All guys 
are of stranded steel wire and are 
tightened by means of  turnbuckles. 
Drops and other hung scenery can be 
suspended from sash-cord lines drawn 
over the sheaves of pulleys bolted to 
the ceiling. The general lighting fix- 
tures shown are supplemented by a 
portable box dimmer and switchboard, 
and by the floods and spots listed in the 
section on lighting (Scholastic, April 
17, page 30). The masks used to hide 
the parallels and as reveals of the pros- 
cenium arch may be made of the same 
fabric as the proscenium stretched over 
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light wooden frames, or of framed and 
painted scene cloth after the fashion 
of flats. 

The writer regrets the necessarily 
fragmentary and sketchy character of 
the papers which have appeared in this 
series, but he hopes that with all their 
shortcomings they may be of some serv- 
ice to those who contemplate the organ- 
ization of a school theatre or who are 
already engaged in dramatic work. 


On account of lack of space, a very 
complete and valuable Glossary of The- 
atrical Terms, is omitted. It will be 
published in a later issue of the 
Scholastic. 
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YOUNG AMERICA— 
that’s the Spalding Rack- 
et designed especially for 

young players. Here is a 
fine, lightweight, sturdy 
racket with a “feel” so 

friendly it makes you 
play your finest game and 
) with a balance so perfect 

it suits you to a hair. 
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small, while the 
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| long wear. 
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and see this wonderful 
. racket. 
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Helping the Farmer 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


Products must be standardized and graded 
with constant improvement of quality and the 
establishment of guaranteed brands. 

Products must be properly packed. The 
package must carry the product to the con- 
sumer in good condition, and in a quantity 
or form that meets the desire and need of 
the purchaser. 


Markets must be extended through a care- 
ful study of geography and the time and 
place factors in the so-called law of supply 
and demand. The commodities must be sold 
in the degree and during the entire period 
that the markets will absorb them at a fair 
price. 

By constant advertising and other col- 
lateral business aids, a constant use of these 
commodities is encouraged and increased. 

Centralized direction is essential. The 
flow of products must be regulated so that 
no market shall be glutted and no market be 
starved. Proper storage and directed ship- 
ments effectually accomplish this as to non- 
perishables. Routing and diverting are the 
steps with perishables. Prices will then be 
determined by supply at the points of con- 
sumption—not at the points of production, 
where prices are determined by unorganized 
growers. 

But even where the aim is clearly 
seen and merchandising is well under- 
stood, the associations must employ the 
proper methods of organization and the 
proper technique of cooperation. A fine 
illustration of the benefits of cooperative 
marketing is the Burley Tobacco Grow 
ers’ Cooperative Association of Ken- 
tucky. Over 100,000 tobacco growers, 
producers of over 70 per cent of all the 
white Burley tobacco grown in the 
country, are now members of this As- 
sociation. Its organization was begun 
in 1921 and the story of the change that 
it has brought about in the condition of 
these farmers is dramatic and emphatic. 

The farmer, after he cut his tobacco, 
used to pile it high from his wagons 
on big baskets, sort it into lugs, 
trash, and leaves, bring it into the big 
warehouses in his territory and dump it 
on the auction floor. Beyond that 
classification he knew nothing of the 
grade of his tobacco; he knew nothing 
of the real demand existing for it over 
the country; he had no adequate knowl- 
edge of the total production that had to 
be disposed of, nor the price he could 
get if he were an efficient bargainer. 

The baskets of tobacco would be put 
in long rows and then the buyers would 
walk up and down the floor and conduct 
an auction of that tobacco. They 
bought and graded it at the rate of one 
basket every fifteen seconds—four sales 
to the minute. We can imagine who got 
the benefit of the doubt in this slip-shod, 
slap-jack method of miscalculation. 

But even this was not the real dif- 
ficulty. The trouble was that they 
were all selling at the same time, under 
the pressure of crop-lien debts to be 
paid immediately, thereby glutting the 
market and absolutely destroying any 


hope of a decent price for their to- 
bacco. Cooperative marketing is the 
only cure for dumping. It is the only 
way to try to adjust supply to demand 
at any given time. The tobacco farmer 
was at the bottom of the ladder among 
all the industries in this land. The 
average money income of a Burley to- 
bacco farmer, representing a family of 
five, was about $500 a year from all 
his crops and less than $400 from to- 
bacco up to 1921. 

But these tobacco farmers organized, 
almost overnight. They got the bulk of 
that crop in their control, organized 
upon a highly technical and compact 
plan, completely cooperative. No profits 
can be retained by the organization. 
Each dollar outside of the actual sell- 
ing cost goes back to the farmer. 

They have properly graded their to- 
bacco into 52 different grades, so that 
each member of that association has re- 
ceived the true value of what he has 
produced. And while the Association 
has been engaged in this new process of 
group merchandising under the guid- 
ance of the best tobacco sales experts 
the country affords, it has borrowed 
money for its growers by millions of 
dollars; and this money went into the 
hands of its growers immediately upon 
receipt of the crop, so that they could 
pay off their debts while waiting for 
the balance of the proceeds of sales to 
come through gradual distribution. 

What has been accomplished so out- 
standingly in the California fruit in- 
dustry and the Kentucky tobacco in- 
dustry has been done with almost equal 
success in the cotton plantations of 
Texas, the cooperative dairies and 
creameries of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
New York, and the wheat elevators of 
Minnesota and northwest Canada. Not 
all agricultural commodities lend them- 
selves equally well to cooperative mar- 
keting. The movement has as yet not 
touched deeply the corn belt of Iowa, 
where the farm depression is at its 
worst. But corn growers could profit 
by it and will eventually come to it. 

Primarily, these farmers are rescuing 
their children from the fate of sheer 
peasantry. ‘They are working to create 
and maintain decent homes. They are 
living toward the ideals and principles 
of cooperation—and they are gradually 
reaching these high aims. 

Marketing is not merely a problem of 
pocketbooks; it is a problem of stand- 
ards of living. The standards of living 
must be bought. Farm products must 
produce the money. They have not 
done so under the old individual sys- 
tem. ‘They may do it under coopera- 
tion. It is a problem of citizen-making, 
of schools, of play, of culture, of every- 
thing that means a progressive and en- 
lightened civilization. 


Uncle Tutt’s Typhoids 


(Continued from Page 4) 
strength. I’m here to see that you do!” 
It was three days later, a week after 
her arrival, that one morning for the 
first time in the sick-room Dr. Benoni 
called Susanna by her surname. Uncle 
Tutt always addressed her and _ the 
other quare women by their Christian 
names. At the words “Miss Reeves,” 
Cory sat up in bed and stared wildly 
about, only to fall back in a state of 
collapse when she saw Bill’s eye fixed 
angrily upon her. Susanna and the 
doctor supposed it was only a mani- 
festation of delirium, and thought no 
more about it. But when, in the after- 
noon, the patients were sleeping, and 
Susanna sat by Cory’s bedside begin- 
ning a letter to her fiance, she was sur- 
prised when Cory opened her eyes and 
whispered, “What name did he call 
you by?” 


“Reeves,” replied Susanna. 

“Is there many of the name of 
Reeves in the Blue Grass?” 

“Not now—our branch seems to have 
run largely to daughters, and I am the 
only one of the name left. My parents 
are dead, and I live with my married 
sister, who is much older than I. When 
I marry, the name will have died out— 
which is too bad, after a hundred 
years; for we were among the pioneers.”’ 

Two nights after this the crisis of 
Cory’s illness was reached. Susanna 
sat by her holding one of her wasted 
hands. Suddenly she felt a feeble pres- 
sure, and heard a whisper: “Closter!” 

She put her head down. 

“I’m nigh gone, hain’t I?” 

“Oh, I hope not 
let you go!” 


we don’t intend to 





“The young uns—what’ll become of 
them ?” 

“Don’t worry about them; they'll be 
cared for. Where does your father live, 
and what is his name?” 

“In Harlan, on Reeve’s Fork of Mar- 


rowbone. His name’s same as yourn. 
There’s a whole tribe of Reeveses 
there.” 

“Reeves!” gasped Susanna. ‘“What’s 


his first name?” 

“Ssh—George.” 

“George Reeves!” exclaimed Susanna. 
“What other names are i: your family 
your grandfather? your great-grand- 
father?” 

“Old Winfield was my grandsir’, and 
behind him is another George. Them 
two is the main chiefest names all 
through.” 





Susanna took the sick woman’s hands 


(Concluded on next page) 
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in both hers. ‘Cory,’ she said, “Win- 
field Reeves was the name of my father, 
and also of my pioneer forefather who 
came out from Virginia to Kentucky 
more than a hundred years ago. Near 
Cumberland Gap his young brother, 
George, left the wagon train to hunt a 
deer, and was never afterward heard 
of. My people went on to the Blue 
Grass, fought the Indains, subdued the 
wilderness, and became prosperous and 
prominent. They always supposed 
George had been killed by Indians. In- 
stead, he must have found the hunting 
good, and have wandered from year to 
year in these mountains, at last settling 
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down and founding the family to which 
you belong. The names tell the story. 
You and I are the same blood, and 
blood means a great deal to a Reeves! 
So now you can trust me to take care 
of your children if anything happens to 
you. I will do for them as if they were 
my own, and will adopt little George 
and change his name to Reeves. But 
you mustn’t die—you must live; for now 
you have found a sister who will always 
love you and take care of you!” 

The entire conversation, tense as it 
was, had been carried on in whispers. 
Through it all Bill’s snores had risen 
regularly; not a child had stirred. 

Cory clutched Susanna’s hand. “You 
and me the same blood? I hain’t sur- 
prised, for I loved you when I seed 
you. Listen! A Reeves allus stands 
by a Reeves—you won't never tell what 
I tell you?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Well, Anse (that’s Bill’s real name) 
and the Bentons they had a furse, and 
he killed two of ‘em. Then he gives 
it out he had went West, and 
hid out in the high rocks awhile, 
and then we traveled here by nights. 
And, being a Reeves, you won’t never 
tell on him, and will keep watch with 
me for Black Shade, and hide Anse if 
he comes?” 





“Certainly, if it’s possible. I'll pro- 
tect him in every way, for your sake.” 

Kneeling beside the bed, she folded 
the thin form to her breast; and lying 
thus, poor Cory relaxed, smiled, and 
soon fell asleep. 

The unloading of “that perilous stuff 
that weighs upon the heart” was the 
beginning of better things. When Dr. 
Benoni came at six, Cory was still 
sleeping; her pulse was better, her tem- 
perature down two degrees. When at 
last she awoke, it was only by a glance 
of the eyes, a pressure of the hands, 
that she and Susanna indicated their 
remembrance. 

Almost three more weeks passed, 
Cory had gained steadily. The three 
children sat up for a while every morn- 
nig, usually on Susanna’s cot on the 
porch, and Bill, his splendid frame lit- 
tle impaired by illness, lay dozing. This 
particular afternoon, all had come in for 
their rest and naps. Cory, the hunted 
look almost gone from her face, was 
sleeping, and Susanna sat by her bed 
reading a month-old magazine. Uncle 
Tutt had gone up in the timber to 
measure and mark the poplar trees he 
was giving to the quare women for 
their big settlement-house. 

Suddenly a shadow darkened the 
doorway. The curtain of mosquito net- 
ting was swept aside. A dark man, on 
noiseless feet stepped in. Susanna rose, 
startled. At the same instant Cory’s 
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eyes flew open and she screamed in ter- 
ror. With a single movement Bill, 
waking, drew his hand from beneath his 
pillow and fired, meeting the cross-fire 
of the intruder. Both men continued 
firing, swiftly as they could pull trig- 
ger, till at the same instant both lurched 
forward—Bill on his bed, the stranger 
full length on the floor, neither so much 
as twitching a muscle thereafter. 

The whole thing had happened in a 
flash. Cory’s shrieks rent the air. 
Susanna flew to Bill, raised his heavy 
body, felt for his heart. Not a beat. 
But a slow trickle of blood welled out 
upon her fingers. Rushing to the porch, 
she took down the gourd horn Uncle 
Tutt had left in case of need, and blew 
it loudly—once—twice—thrice. 

The sound must have carried some 
of the poignancy of her suffering, for 
in an incredibly short time Uncle Tutt 
came plunging down the slope. 

They wasted no time on the dead 
men, but put in all their energies on the 
fainting, apparently dying Cory, forc- 
ing brandy between her lips, rubbing 
her cold hands and feet, at last seeing 
the tide of life flow slowly back again. 

“Hit might be better to leave the 
pore creetur die,’ said Uncle Tutt. 
“She’s seed enough trouble without this 
here.” 

“No,” said Susanna, with determina- 
tion, “that’s the very reason she must 
live—to see something besides trouble; 
to get back the youth she has forgotten. 
I have found, Uncle Tutt, that she is 
a Reeves, that we are the same blood. 
I shall make it my business to take 
care of her and her children—to make 
life easier and happier for her.” 

Uncle Tutt received the news calmly. 
“T’m proud for her,” he said. “I allow 
she has fell into good hands.” Then, 
surveying the scene before him with 
philosophical eyes, he remarked, “I 
knowed hell was to pay somehow. Well, 
I better get them corpses drug out of 
sight afore she comes to.” 

This gruesome task performed, the 
pistols taken from the clutch of the 
dead hands, the bodies laid on the 
porch out of Cory’s line of vision, coins 
pressed down over the staring eyes, the 
old man stood in the doorway, looking 
down meditatively at his work. 

“Hit hain’t often,” he said, “light- 
ning strikes in the right spot. Hit’s 
more gen’ally apter to strike wrong. 
But this time hit went spang, clean, 
straight to the mark. I allow both 
needed killing and needed hit bad. God 
Almighty is a pyore puzzle and myx- 
tery and vexation of sperrit a big part 
of the time; but now and again, He 
does take Him a notion to do a plumb 
thorough, downright, complete, ondi- 
vided, effectual good job!” 
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University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Offers instruction in twelve 
thoroughly organized schools 


For information, address 
The Registrar 























CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


College of Engineering 
Cellege of Industries 
College of Fine Arts 

Margaret Merrison Carnegie College 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








All the usual University 
Departments. Write for 
advice and _ information 
concerning courses pre- 
paring for the work you 
wish to do in the future. 


Summer Session July 6 to Aug. 14 


DORMITORIES 














Kiskiminetas 


A College Preparatory Schooi 
for Boys. A Kiski graduate is 
thoroughly prepared to enter any 
American College or University. 

Small classes, unusual equipment 
and individual instruction, make 
Kiski a real home school. 


For catalogue address 














A. W. WILSON, Jr., Pres. 
SALTSBURG, PA. 

















DO YOU NEED SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE CREDITS? 


Che University School 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Individual instruction by the hour 


DALTON PLAN 
This Summer, June 21—Sept. 17. 


Last summer 70 students secured 
school or college credits 


Telephone Schenley 9467 
5711 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Regular Session 
September 22, 1926 — June 17, 1927 
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SUMMER WORK 


31 Harvard University Men Averaged $546.41 Last Summer 
SELLING “WEAR-EVER” ALUMINUM 


Averages of 31 Men Working 














Gross sales of 31 men $51,909.16 
Average time per man 59 days 
Average sales per man........ $ 1,366.03 
Average gross commissions... a 546.41 
Average daily commissions... 11.99 





Of 10 High Men 


Gross sales of 10 men $23,188.44 
Average time per man... ; .. 59.3 days 
PAUCTSRS ARES. TEE WIDER ices, mist % 2,318.84 
Average gross commissions....... Seis 927.54 
Average daily commissions... 15.64 





Endorsed by Harvard Employment Bureau 





Water W. Dary 
Secretary for Student Eiaployment 


Mr J H Randolph 


115 Pederal Sst 
Boston Mass. 


Dear Sir:- 


instructive. 


WWD: M 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


STUDENTS’ EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


I am glad to have your letter of December 2nd with 

the attached report of the amounts earned by Harvard 
men during the sumer of 1925. 
$546. per man, I think that the thirty-one meu who 
worked for you did very well, and I feel that their 
summers were spent in a manner both profitable and 


With an average of 


I have always been a believer in sales work for young 
men, as I think that nothing can give such generally 
good experience as those contacts with the public which 
are secured through road selling. 
year we can send even more men to you and that their 
success will be more marked. 


I hope that another 


Sincerely yours, 


‘uw ode W Hl 


2 University Hatt 
Camaripce, Massacnusetts 


Nec 4, 1925 








987 men from 150 schools and colleges averaged earnings of $61.63 per 
48-hour week during the summer of 1925. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO COLLEGE 


you may want to secure a summer position whereby you can pay part or all of your college 
expenses. 














Ability to WORK HARD and the spirit to STICK TO IT will help you to 
qualify for selling ““Wear-Ever.” 
referred to above are those of men beyond High 
School age, quite a number of men owe their entire 
college education to the selling of “Wear-Ever” alu- 
minum, starting the summer before entering college— 
such as Walter J. Schob, now a senior at Princeton, 
who writes: 


While the records 


Funds For Entire College Career 


“At the end of my fourth summer of active selling 
with ““Wear-Ever,” 


I can only say that I am mighty 


thankful that I became affiliated with you when I did. 
My total sales during this period (about $17,000) 
meant the achievement of one thing I 
anxious to secure—an education at Princeton—I shall 
always remember to thank “Wear-Ever™ for it all.” 


was most 


WALTER J. SCHOB, 


Princeton University. 


Should you desire more information, write for BULLETIN No. 3—DEPT. A 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Scores of Instructors and Teachers Sell “Wear-Ever’ each Summer, too. 
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Scholastic Lesson Plan 


By Ellen M. Geyer 


Use This Series of Projects in Connection with Your Classwork 


Morning Program: 
‘*Home Sweet Home’’ 


For the Home Economics Club or the 
Girls Club 


The keynote of the program should be the 
distinctive character of the Kentucky mount- 
ain regions where hand work is still held at 
a premium and where old customs and old 
songs are preserved, 

1. School song. My Old Kentucky Home. 


2. 4 Kentucky Mountain Home. Tell 
briefly the history of the people who live in 
the Southern highlands; tell how they lived 
before the Civil War, how slight the changes 
have really been in language, manufacturing 
processes, and conveniences in the homes; 
point out the changes that are coming as the 
result of the discovery of coal twenty-five 
years ago. 

3. The Hand-Woven Coverlet. Review 
Miss Hall’s descriptions of the patterns of 
hand-woven coverlets. Many of these cover- 
lets were made in Pennsylvania and New 
England. See whether your attic does not 
contain a Pine Burr coverlet. Be careful to 
look for the name of the weaver and the 
date. While you are looking, see if you can 
find great-grandmother’s sample or perhaps 
a log-cabin quilt. Make your audience feel 
that these pioneer mothers had a love of their 
homes which made them willing to spend 
hours in making coverlets which should last 
for generations. 

4. Mothering on Perilous. Tell of Miss 
Lucy Furman’s coming to the hill country 
and of her work there and particularly of 
her sympathetic understanding of the fine 
qualities of the mountain people as shown in 
her stories. 

5. Uncle Tutt’s Typhoids. This is a local 
color story. In giving the plot, emphasize 
the background, the idea of the feud which 
has carried over from the days of Shake- 
speare, the tang of the dialect, and what 
Uncle Tutt says and does that makes him a 
“character” in the neighborhood. 

6. The Kentucky Ballads. In reviewing 
Miss McGill’s discussion tell the school that 
a ballad is a story told in verse in order that 
it may be sung to some kind of a stringed 
instrument. In this country the mouth organ 
has been widely used, too. If there is tiime 
te read some ballads turn to The Book of the 
Ballad, by Hempl; American Ballads, by 
Louise Pound, or to Appalachian Folk Songs, 
by Cecil Sharp. There are three things 
worth noting if your time is limited: The 
ballad makers showed their knowledge of 
other ballads by using similar expressions, 


such as ‘lily white hands,” “small waist,” 
“golden hair,” “up and spake.” These ex- 
pressions are called commonplaces. Find 


these in the ballad of The Two Sisters. The 
ballad-makers lingered over good parts of 
the story and skipped what might be taken 
for granted. This is called leaping and 
lingering. Find these in Sir Patrick Spens. 
The refrain was a scheme for holding the 
song together by emphasizing the place or 
the characters or both. Notice this in Edward. 
If there is time you might offer a modest 
prize such as a box of fudge to the pupil 
bringing in the best ballad from your lo- 
cality. There may be farm ballads, rail- 
road ballads, cow boy songs, popular songs 


from the Civil War, the Spanish American, 
and even the World War. The ballads are 
our home-spun literature and are well worth 
keeping. 


A Little of All the Arts 


For the English Class 


1. Why a May Day? Impress upon the 
class the age of the May Day festivals as 
they have come down through pagan to 
Christian times and show how the purpose, 
originally serious, lost its seriousness and then 
gained it again, but took on an entrely new 
significance. 

2. Sculpture Through the Ages. Compo- 
sition is composition, whether it applies to 
theme-writing or the making of statues. Mr. 
Grafly tells you that the best pieces of sculp- 
ture have always been made when a nation 
was vigorous; and that a sculptor must not 
only know how to say things, but also have 
something to say. Notice that he tells you 
that to much concern about detail distracts 
from the main purpose, while oversimplifica- 
tion distorts the proportions. Think these 
points out in writers you know and then 
compare with pieces of statuary with which 
you are familiar. 

3. The Poetry Corner. Nature is the key 
note of these poems. As you read Madison 
Cawein’s Rest try to see the pictures of ferns, 
mossy stones, and shallow brooks. If you 
have access to his collected poems, read the 
Owlet and Evening on the Farm. 

The Immortal. This poem is a spring 
song. Notice how the uneven lines and the 
repetition of the refrain give a lilt to the 
song rather like a bird whistle. 

Kivers. The other poems have been lyrics, 
This one is local color narrative. Notice the 
home life this old lady manages to tell you 
about just by naming the designs of the cov- 
erlets as she shows them. 

The Blind Boy. The pictures in this poem 
are built up from the senses of touch and 


hearing. Can you build up the scene as he 
tells it? 
4. Youth and a Curtain. Unless this 


paper should be reviewed by the Dramatic 
Club, give a summary of Mr. Baird’s dis- 
cussion of the handicaps of the usual school 
stage and his suggestions for making the 
best of what there is. 


The Seekers Club 


We have been grown up and dignified for 
a long time. Shall we rest this time and be 
boys and girls? Let’s begin our talk today 
with: 

1. Play Ball. Tell about the opening of 
the baseball season and who’s who so far. 
There is no objection to your mentioning a 
little home talent. 

2. In Memoriam: Luther Burbank. It is 
sad to tell of the passing of this great bene- 
factor to the human race, but it seems most 
appropriate to speak of his work in May 
when all life is being renewed. Tell of Bur- 
bank’s experience on a New England farm 
with potata seeds, of his moving to Cali- 
fornia, and give a general impression of the 
new foods we have as a result of Luther 
Burbank’s experiments. 

3. How the Constitution Grows. Dr. 
Powell emphasizes again and again that the 
original Constitution by no means has an- 


ticipated the tremendous growth of the 
country and the complications which would 
arise through ideas of state sovereignty. De- 
scribe as simply as you can what the original 
document includes. Then show how and why 
the Supreme Court has to be appealed to 
and what the limitations of the Supreme 
Court are. 


4. Helping the Farmers. Explain what is 
meant by cooperative marketing. Tell where 
it is being used with success and what crops 
are chiefly concerned. What does the writer 
mean when he says the farmer is coming into 
his own through evolution and not through 
revolution? Why is this movement more 
than an economic one? 


5. “The Glory That Was Greece.” If you 
have access to a good wall map or a large 
atlas, trace carefully the territory included in 
this discussion to show the class just why the 
nationalities cannot be penned up in separate 
districts and why a seaport is so essential to 
the commercial welfare of each country. Com- 
pare the political situation of Greece with 
that of Mexico. What ideal of Woodrow 
Wilson’s set forth in the last issue of the 
Scholastic might help these people to mutual 
prosperity ? 


6. Disarmament: A Debate. Vary the 
procedure this time to give more pupils an 
opportunity to speak extemporaneously. Notice 
that there are five points under each brief. 
Let ten pupils choose a point on which to 
speak two minutes. Then let two others 
speak three minutes in rebuttal. Let the re- 
mainder of the class act as judges. 


7. Kellogg Proposes a Neutralized Tacna- 
Arica. If you were the American chairman 
of the Tacna-Arica Commission, what would 
be your policy? Trace the history of this 
controversy from its beginning. What is the 
“Christ of the Andes,” and why does it offer 
a suggestion for Peru and Chile today? 


Divide the students 
and let each compose 
gram summarizing the current situation in 
the country or problem discussed in the re- 
view of foreign affairs, items 2 to 10. The 
best in each group should be written on the 
blackboard. 


8. Prohibition Absorbs Capital. Ask for 
volunteers to tell which event of the 
past two weeks in Government circles at 
Washington they consider most important 
from the standpoint of the country’s perma- 
nent welfare. Let each defend his reasons. 


into several groups 
a fifty-word cable- 





BOYS: 


TAKE A SUMMER TOUR TO 


EUROPE 


SEVEN COUNTRIES BY 
Auto, Rail and Hike 
66 DAYS— $600 
FOR BOYS 15 TO 18 YEARS 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
School of Foreign Travel, Inc. 


Managers, New York University Tours 
110 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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Radio Aerials 


F  yeeeeene are being reported 
from time to time from various 
parts of the country in which youths 
attempting to install radio aerials suf- 
fer serious injury and, in some cases, 


death. 





Many of these accidents occur while 
endeavoring to install radios near of 
over lines carrying electric light and 
power service. 


Radio aerials should never be attach- 
ed to poles or at any other place 
where they might touch such lines. 


This fact should be appreciated by 
adults,and parents, particularly,owe 
it to themselves and their children 
toimpress upon the latter the danger 
of such practices. 


Remember, it is YOUR children whose lives 


and limbs we are endeavoring to save 
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“Live In 
And Expand 
Your Business 
In 
Greater 
Pittsburgh” 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


JOHN GABBERT BOWMAN, LL.D., Chancellor 





Non-Sectarian _ es Coeducational 


View FROM Heinz House ON THE CAMPUS 





The University offers instruction in the following schools: 


THE COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

SCHOOL OF MINES SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINIS- ALLEGHENY OBSERVATORY 
TRATION MELLON INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION RESEARCH 


GRADUATE SCHOOL RESEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE TRAINING 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR CATALOGS, ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


[It’s Our University ] 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 









































